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NGLAND is in grave danger. So we are told 
by the Government spokesmen in introducing the 
Service estimates. In danger not of being bankrupt 
by an expenditure of over £100,000,000 a year on 
armaments but of finding ourselves without an adequate 
Army and Navy and Air Foree! Sir B. Eyres-Monsell, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, were in agree- 
ment that the Services were “cut to the bone.” Sir 
B. Eyres-Monsell told us how “ dismal” he found it to 
make any reduction in our expenditure on death and 
destruction. But he cheered up a bit when he re- 
assured Sir Austen Chamberlain (now on the Executive 
of the League of Nations Union) that we.were only 
postponing our building programme for six months, 
As it is, the Navy is to cost us merely £50,476,300—a 
reduction mainly due to cuts in wages and bonus, not to 
replacement, which is to proceed to the tune of £6,027,990. 
As for the Disarmament Conference, speakers on the 
Government side seemed to regard it as a silly inter- 
ruption in the normal growth of competitive armaments- 


* * * 


One young Conservative, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, showed 


that he possessed more vision than his leaders, while 
Major Attlee, on behalf of the Labour Party, sturdily 
repudiated the tradition of “ continuity of policy” in 
armaments. Mr. Seymour Cocks spoke the obvious 
truth when he said that “ the peoples of the world are 
far in advance of their Governments in this matter.”’ 
Mr. Gordon MacDonald calied attention to the growing 
realisation that much of the world’s armament ex- 
penditure is due, not to the necessities of guarding trade 
routes nor even to the deep prejudices of people who 
cannot imagine a world order founded on anything but 
guns, but to the vested interest in arms and to the 
organised propaganda financed by armament interests. 
How many Mr. Shearers are at work in the world’s 
press at this moment? Mr. Gordon MacDonald quoted 
Lord Snowden in the House of Commons just before the 


war. The Mr. Snowden of those days spoke “of an 
organisation of crooks. They are politicians, generals, 
manufacturers of armaments and journalists.’ And 
apart from crooks, he added that it would be “ im- 


possible to throw a stone on the benches opposite ”’ with- 
out hitting a member who was financially interested in 
keeping up armament expenditure. Have things much 
changed to-day ? 


¥ * 


Comparative quict still reigns, as we write, on the 


Shanghai front. But it may at any moment be broken, 
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for the intransigence of the Japanese has not abated. 
General Shirakawa on Tuesday contributed another 
of the comic touches with which the invaders regularly 
enliven this tragedy. A new clash was quite kkely, 
he ‘said, and if it eccurred it would be China’s fault ; 
for although the Japanese army had voluntarily ceased 
fighting, the Chinese were making new defences. Ah! 
ce méchant animal—quand on Vattaque, il se defend! 
In the meantime, while this Japanese army is standing 
to at Shanghai, another one is busy at Mukden, helping 
to install Mr. Henry P’u, once Emperor of China, as 
Chief Executive of the new “ independent ” state of 
Manchuria. It is a prettily staged piece. Mr. P’u 
will no doubt be well coached in his part by the Tokio 
producers. Untroubled by any such fantasies as the 
Covenant of the League or the Nine-Power Treaty, 
he will be able to devote his energies to the extermina- 
“bandits ” in his republic and the main- 
open door ” for the Japanese. 


*% “ * 


tion of the 
tenance of the “* 


We do not know yet what action the Assembly of the 
League is going to take. The general sense of the 
discussion at Geneva is clear enough. No delegation 
has ventured openly to support Japan, and many have 
roundly denounced her conduct—so roundly, indeed, 
that there has been angry talk in Tokio of her with- 
drawing from the League. But that threat is not a good 
reason for throwing up the sponge at Geneva. All that 
the League stands for has been, and is being, defied, and 
if it is not to go down with a crash—or peter out miser- 
ably—it must assert itself without equivocation. Lord 
Grey, in a speech at the Albert Hall the other day, gave 
the impression that he thought the League would do 
very well by doing little or nothing. The Times gave a 
very full report of this speech, and a much slighter one 
Lord Cecil and others who voiced the 





of those of 
contrary view, and the view which, we believe, has 
general support. Who can honestly say that, legal 
quibbles apart, Japan has not violated the Covenant ? 
And who, unless his aim is to wreck the League. can 
desire the Assembly to make itself an accessory after 
the fact in this felony 2? We hope that the extreme step 
may be avoided of putting into force the sanctions of 
Article XVI. It is possible that a declaration by the 
member States of the League that they will refuse to 
recognise any changes affecting the sovereignty of 
China which are brought about by methods contrary to 
the Covenant or the Kellogg Pact would bring Japan 
to reason—especially in view of the present financial 
position. Five of her principal banks have just closed 
their doors and the Bank of Japan has come to the 
rescue with a loan of a million yen. The Japanese 
budget is unbalanced, and Japanese loans in London 
are extremely weak. 

Sunday, March 13th, is the day of the presidential 
election in Germany. The list of candidates contains 
live names—Hindenburg, Hitler, Diisterberg, Thalmann, 
Winter. The last, a freak candidate put up by currency 
cranks, is at the moment in gaol for fraud, and he will 
no doubt stay there. Colonel Diisterberg is the 
nomimee of the Nationalists, Herr Thalmann of the 
Communists. The issue really lies between Marshal 
von Hindenburg and Herr Hitler, who has now become 


a German citizen by taking a sinecure post under the 
Brunswick Government. The issue, we need hardly 
say, is one of the utmost moment not merely for Ger- 
many but for all Europe. It is quite possible that 
Hindenburg may fail to get a clear majority over all 
other candidates at the polls on Sunday. In that case 
there must be a second ballot, in which the odds will 
be on Hindenburg. And his success ought to be certain 
if, as seems likely, the Nationalists give him their votes 
instead of combining with the Nazis in support of 
Hitler. 
* * * 

So many Conservatives have shown an anxiety to 
save the countryside from destruction that there seemed 
a good chance of the Town Planning Bill reaching the 
Statute Book undamaged. But property has again 
proved stronger than public interest and the Govern- 
ment was again defeated in Committee on a vital clause. 
By insisting that local authorities should always be 
compelled to make full compensation for damage to an 
individual interest which may be held to result from a 
refusal to permit “ development ” in a particular tract 
of land, the Committee has, in the Minister of Health's 
opinion, made the Bill “unworkable.” Sir Edward 
Hilton Young has fought well for the Bill and one 
hopes that he will contest this clause again on the floor 
of the House cf Commons. For the Committee may not 
be representative of the House in this matter. Not all 
Conservatives are like Metternich of whom it was said 
that he so loved to preserve what existed that, had he 
been present when God made order out of chaos, he 
would have prayed “Oh, God! _ preserve Chaos!” 
But it is the attitude of the majority of the Committee 
towards the chaotic development of the countryside. 


* *% * 


It has been confidently stated this week that the 
Government, in the forthcoming Budget, proposes not 
only to reduce the income tax and surtax, but also to 
restore unemployment benefit to its old level. But it 
is sajd that there is no intention of restoring the sums 
deducted from the pay of teachers, civil servants, and 
the personnel of the fighting services, or of reviewing the 
means test in connection with unemployment insurance. 
According to these reports, the Government is set on 
reducing the income tax, but recognises, since Lord 
Snowden’s speech, that it cannot do this without some 
equivalent on behalf of the poorer part of the com- 
munity; and the resumption of the old rules of un- 
employment benefit (but not of the old conditions for 
getting it) is being put forward as the best available 
quid pro quo. For our part, we shall receive this and 
other forecasts of what the Budget will contain with a 
good deal of scepticism. But if there is enough money 
to consider changes on this scale, what about the means 
test ? A drastic revision of the present disqualifications 
ought to take precedence not only over the claims of the 
direct tax-payers but even over the claims of the re- 
cipients of ordinary unemployment benefit. 


* * % 


The National Health Insurance scheme is steadily 
losing money, and the recent valuation of the assets 
of the Approved Societies showed a drop of over 
-7 ,000,000. This is due partly to a fall in contributions 
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owing to heavier unemployment, but mainly to a rise in 
sickness and disablement benefit—which miay in part 


&'° be due to unemployment. The serious feature of 
he s 


ituation is that many of the Approved Societies are 
being compelled to curtail, or suspend altogether, the 
additional benefits—such as dental and hospital treat- 
ment—which were being provided out of the surpluses 
of previous years. This does not apply to all Approved 
Societies. But the system as a whole is drawing heavily 
on its reserves, and also cutting down the services which 
it affords. There are two courses open—either a read- 
justment of the rates of contributions and benefits, or 
a change of system designed to improve the efficiency of 
the scheme. Or perhaps both. Most people hold that 
the Approved Society system is working badly, and that 
it would be better to replace it by a scheme administered 
uniformly under direct national control. It is obviously 
unfair that a compulsory scheme subsidised by the 
State should deny to some insured persons benefits 
which it provides for others. But while unification 
might save money, it could hardly save enough to make 
the scheme balance ; for there is no evidence that the 
increase in sickness claims is due to “ malingering,” 
though it may be in part due to a wider view on the 
doctors’ part of what constitutes “ sickness.” 

~ * % 

The Anomalies Act, like any other economy measure, 
was bound to produce hardships. But it is also pro- 
ducing a great crop of quite indefensible injustices to 
unemployed married women. According to the figures 
given by the Minister of Labour a week or two ago, 
some 141,000 married women had had their claims for 
benefit disallowed down to the end of January. Of 
these no doubt a great many were properly disallowed. 
But it seems clear, from the evidence given to the Royal 
Commission last week by the Standing Joint Committee 
of Industrial Women’s Organisations, that a wholesale 
victimisation is going on among these applicants. 
Numbers of bona fide married women workers, who 
have been in industry since their marriage and who 
have worked for varying periods from 12 to 28 years 
continuously down to 1930 or 1951, have been dis- 
allowed. Some are refused benefit because they will 
not take jobs at long distances from their homes— 
distanees which may entail payment of 6s. or 7s. a 
week in fares. Others are refused because they cannot 
get a job within the area where they reside—that area 
being restricted to a 2d. bus ride from the home. This 
is the result of different Courts of Referees interpreting 
the regulations in different ways. And another set of 
anomalies arises from discrepancies in the Umpires 
decisions regarding claimants’ “reasonable expecta- 
tion” of getting back to employment in a depressed 
industry. Separated and deserted wives, and women 
who have less than eight stamps on their cards through 
illness, also help to swell the grim total. On all these 
points there appears to be an overwhelming case for 
the amendment of the regulations. Economy is not 
entitled to trample on sense and equity. 

+ * s 

The British Industries Fair is said to have been a 
success, but an educated foreigner, a Swede, for instance, 
would have left Olympia convinced that in this country 


we can produce only shoddy and badly designed stuff 


in most departments of decorative art. The furniture 
and china were particularly bad and showed that the 
exhibitors are completely out of touch with educated 
taste. Indeed most of the better-class manufacturers 
of these goods appear to have boycotted the exhibition. 
The carpets also were incredibly ugly, and when the 
designers tried to be “ modern” the results were even 
worse than the usual debased versions of traditional 
patterns. Even in the textile department, firms like 
Courtaulds, so enterprising in technical improvements, 
showed no sign of employing the best available designers. 
We do not believe that the taste of the general public 
is as bad as this vast collection of hideously over- 
ornamented objects would suggest. In any case, there 
is a market, both here and abroad, for plain and well- 
designed china and furniture. And we hope that the 
Committee of Art and Industry appointed by the Govern- 
ment under Lord Gorell’s chairmanship can induce 
manufacturers to produce and exhibit such goods at 
the next Fair. 
* * * 

Every turn in the Lindbergh baby episode shows 
truth to be not only stranger than fiction, but stranger 
even than the films. The self-confessed futility of the 
police ; the intricate paraphernalia of cars, aeroplanes 
and radio which provide the background of the story ; 
the negotiations with Messrs. Bitz and Spitale, boot- 
leggers of “ unimpeachable integrity ” ; the suspicious 
activities of the “ Jackson Whites”; and the interven- 
tion, on the one hand, of President Hoover, on the other, 
of Al Capone, controller of the Chicago murder racket 
(and at present in prison on a charge of evading income 
tax)—these occurrences make up a fantasia which has 
the qualities rather of nightmare than of anything 
actual or credible. The sympathy of other nations goes 
out not only to the Lindberghs but to all decent citizens 
in this parody of a civilisation that America seems to 
be evolving. 

i * * 

Our City Editor to-day discusses the serious results 
that will follow if the sensational rise in the pound is 
permitted to go unchecked. It is due to speculative 
causes. Speculators expected the pound to rise in 
value, and their heavy buying made it rise much more 
than it would have done if transactions in it had 
been confined to legitimate supply and demand. The 
recent repayment of British borrowings from France 
and the United States was of course designed to give 
the world a feeling of confidence in sterling. But the 
last thing any sensible person wants is to attract 
back the precarious short-term foreign balances which 
fled the country last year, or to encourage speculation 
in sterling. For the world has difficult times ahead in 
the forthcoming discussion of reparations ; and a failure 
to agree with the French, or a collapse in Germany, 
might easily cause a renewed withdrawal of forcign 
balances and a sharp renewal of the speculative trend. 
The pound might then be forced down again even more 
unreasonably than it has been forced up this week! 
But even apart from future speculative movements, we 
most emphatically do not want the pound to rise just 
now. The continued rise will prejudice the export 
trades, kill the trade revival which is beginning in the 
“* sterling” bloc, and increase the demand for tariffs. 
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OBSCENE LIBEL 


N Monday last three Judges in the Court of 

Criminal Appeal upheld the sentence which had 

been passed upon Mr. Geoffrey de Montalk by the 
Recorder of London. The sentence was one of six 
months’ imprisonment on a charge of obscene libel. The 
significance of this decision has not yet been realised 
by the public. They have heard of Mr. Montalk as an 
eccentric who wears a red cloak in court and as a minor 
poet who was foolish enough to write verses that are, 
according to any ordinary interpretation, obscene. But 
the personal side of this case is quite unimportant. It 
raises a public issue that intimately affects anyone who 
minds about the profession of letters or of journalism : it 
immediately concerns every editor, publisher, printer, 
author .or journalist in the country. Indeed, it goes 
farther. It means that any individual who writes an 
indecent limerick and gives it to a friend is liable to 
imprisonment if it happens to fall into the hands of 
the police. 

Consider the admitted facts in this case. Mr. Montalk 
asked a printer for an estimate of cost for printing, a 
hundred copies for private circulation among his friends of 
a number of poems which contained obvious obscenities. 
The printer retained the poems, ostensibly with the 
object of making his estimate, and then handed them 
over to the police. Mr. Montalk was prosecuted and 
sentenced by Sir Ernest Wild to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Sir Ernest Wild explained the severity of the 
sentence on the ground that it was his duty to keep the 
purity of letters from defilement. There was no sugges- 
tion or, indeed, possibility that anyone except the 
printer could have been corrupted by Mr. Montalk’s 
action. The crime was, in fact, purely technical. In 
brief, the law is that to show an obscene word to one 
other person—the fact that it was in this case a printer 
is legally quite immaterial—is to publish an obscene 
libel. And it may be punished with a sentence that 
one would usually expect in the case of a crime of 
violence or of professional thieving. 

It was hoped that the sentence would be revised on 
appeal. No one who was present in the court when the 
appeal was heard would criticise the attitude of the 
judges on the bench. In two previous cases when they 
had to deal with charges of burglary and obtaining 
money under false pretences, the result was admirable. 
Reasonable laws were administered with justice and 
humanity. But in the de Montalk case the law which 
these humane judges had to administer was clearly a silly 
and irrational law. It was obvious that Montalk had done 
harm to no one. Yet the judges had to find him guilty of 
the same offence as some lewd ruffian who prints porno- 
graphic literature for sale in the shops of the underworld. 
These three judges, who as men of the world knew, of 
course, that in fact de Montalk had done nothing more 
heinous than any of us who tell our friends dirty stories, 
felt compelled by the law to keep this harmless 
individual in prison until his six months’ sentence is 
completed. 

It is no new doctrine that to show an obscenity to one 
other person is to publish an obscene libel. It was 
decided thirty-two years ago in the case of Vizetelly 
versus Mudies, Ltd., that publication may consist in 


“ delivering or showing a writing to another person.” 
But it has usually been held that certain safeguards 
provided against the absurd applicatien of this law. 
In another case (R. v. Thompson) it was assumed 
that such questions as whether the “ publication was 
with intent to corrupt public morals ” should be taken 
into account in deciding a question of obscenity. But 
in view of the de Montalk deeision (which will pre- 
sumably go into the records of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal and form an important precedent) we must now 
assume that intention to corrupt public morals, which 
was certainly not present in this case, is not a necessary 
element in obscene libel. 

The implications of this decision are very wide. A 
journalist who brings an article to an editor with the 
familiar remark, “ I am not sure whether this is publish- 
able, but you might look,” is liable to prosecution for 
obscene libel if the editor cares to consult the police. 


An artist who paints a nude and offends the taste of 
the hanging committee may find himself in prison if 


a member of the committee reports him to the police. 
Every novelist who submits a new work has to run the 
risk that some person in the publishers’ house may turn 
informer. The publisher may not have decided to 
publish it, the author may only have submitted an 
unexpurgated draft, but he may be guilty of an 
obscene libel in the eyes of the law. It seems odd that 
the Society of Authors should have shown no interest in 
this case. 

It is clear that this is an intolerable state of affairs. 
We have permitted the law to remain in its present 
state so long because most people feel it desirable that 


the police should have some check upon the sale of 


pornographic literature and pictures. As far as obscene 
passages go, we know that every copy of the Bible, or 
of Juvenal, Aristophanes, Chaucer, or Shakespeare is 
obseene, but we rely upon a certain discretion in the 
enforcement of the law. Is the discretion in fact 
exercised ? 
London in which every other shop contains blatantly 
pornographic literature obviously displayed for com- 
mercial purposes. Yet the vendors of pornography 
are left alone. Why is the law enforced in the case of 
poems which never appeared, and which were never 
intended for publication in the usual sense, and not 
enforced in cases where money is being made by de- 
liberately exciting sensuality and catering for per- 
version ? What is the explanation for the leniency of 
the police on the one hand, and the savage treatment 
of an eccentric on the other? 

The danger is very real. The police, hitherto usually 
restrained from absurd prosecutions by the knowledge 
that the Courts are unlikely to take seriously cases of 
obscenity where no intention to corrupt public morals 
is involved, can now proceed with the assurance that 
anything a jury may think indecent may be successfully 
prosecuted. What is safe? It is not long since the 
police found some of Blake’s drawings in an exhibition 
and asked for a warrant against Mr. William Blake. 
Properly handled, most juries will say that any picture 
of the nude human form is obscene. But Blake was not 


prosecuted or condemned. He was dead. Surely an 


antique law which invited such absurdities and, in the 
case of the living such cruelties, should also be dead. 


There are whole streets in the West End of 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
POST OFFICE 


HE Post Office is the largest publicly owned in- 

dustry in Great Britain. It employs, in one way or 

another, a quarter of a million people ; and it carries 
on a service which brings it into daily contact with every 
active citizen. If it does anything wrong, there are certain 
to be loud complaints and the fullest publicity ; for every- 
one feels he has a special right to grumble at the short- 
comings of a service which he partly owns. But, when 
things go well with such a service, people take them as a 
matter of course. Who ever praised the Post Office 
because it usually delivers letters safely and to time? 
And who ever wrote to the newspapers to express his satis- 
faction that the telephone exchange kept on giving him 
the right number ? 

The Post Office, even if it were run by highly efficient 
archangels, would get more blame than praise. But it is, 
on the whole, astonishing how little positive blame it gets. 
The telephone service, alone among the Post Office depart- 
ments, comes in for serious criticism of its actual working, 
and it is in the nature of a telephone system to be peculiarly 
exasperating even under the best conditions. Apart. from 
the telephones, the desire to reform the Post Office, while 
it is widespread, seems to be a good deal more a priori than 
based on definite criticism of its present working. Indeed, 
in view of the obvious a priori objections to certain features 
of its present administration, the service is in general re- 
markably efficient. That efficiency is high testimony to 
the quality of the workers engaged in it, and to the loyal 
spirit of public service which pervades it, despite the fact 
that the staff, as well as the general public, clearly loves a 
grumble. 

The points on which critics of the present system usually 
fasten are obvious enough. First, the short tenure of the 
average Postmaster-General, which gives him barely time 
to find out how his department works before he is moved 
on somewhere else. Secondly, the system of Treasury con- 
trol, under which the Post Office is treated, in matters of 
expenditure, as if it were an ordinary spending department 
of the Civil Service instead of a great revenue-producing 
business concern. Thirdly, the provision by which any 
surplus accumulated by the Post Office lapses automatically 
to the Exchequer at the end of the financial year, and the 
service is thus prevented from building up reserve funds, 
or econemising at one time in order to spend more freely 
at another. Fourthly, the sharp division between the 
secretary’s office and the main body of postal workers, with 
different methods of recruitment and promotion which 
lead to 2 caste division within the personnel of the service, 
and go far to destroy the sense of corporate solidarity in 
the higher grades. And fifthly, the inclusion of the Post 
Office accounts in the Budget in such a way as to make very 
difficult any real estimate of its financial position and 
business success. 

All these criticisms are familiar, and of long standing. 
They are all, in our view, valid. We see no reason why the 
Post Office should have at its head a Minister not merely 
responsible for it to Parliament, but supposed to take direct 


charge of its working. We would sooner see the office of 


Postmaster-General merged with other functions in a Ministry 
responsible for the supervision of a wider range of publicly 
owned or publicly controlled services, such as the Ministry 
of Transport. In that case the Minister would, of course, 
cease even nominally to run the service. It would have 
to be placed under some. sort of board or commission similar 
to the Central Electricity Board, the menibers being 
appointed and removable by the Minister, and the ultimate 
control of policy remaining in the Government’s hands. 
Treasury control, as it now exists, ought to be abolished, 
and the Post Office given far more freedom in spending 


its revenue, subject to proper audit of its accounts. Treasury 
control may be well enough for an administrative depart- 
ment such as the Ministry of Health. It is obviously un- 
suitable as a method of overseeing the day-to-day operations 
of a great productive business. The Post Office ought to 
have much more financial autonomy; and an essential 
part of such autonomy is the power to carry over surpluses 
from year to year. The State has a perfect right to tax 
the surpluses of the Post Office, but its tax ought to be fixed 
or limited, and ought not to be at the rate of 100 per cent. 
The Pest Office should have reasonable freedom to accumu- 
late reserves and apply them to the development of the 
service, and its accounts ought to be taken right out of the 
Budget, and presented in the form of a business balance- 
sheet and statement of profit and loss. 

Finally, the relation of the secretary's office to the rest 
of the personnel ought to be recast. A real effort ought to 
be made to enlist the Post Office workers to share in the 
working control of the service, so as to increase their sense 
of responsibility for its efficient conduct. With this object, 
the Whitley Councils, which are just being revived after 
a period of abeyance, ought to be greatly developed and 
given more authority. The postal associations, in return 
for this collaborative’ attitude of the administration, ought 
to recognise frankly that promotion throughout ‘the service 
must be by merit and not by seniority, and that the method 
of parliamentary lobbying in order to ‘get their conditions 
improved is obsolete, and will have to be given up in favour 
of a direct system of consultation and negotiation—as it 
has in effect largely been given up already. 

All these reforms can, and should, be carried .through 
without in any way interfering with the status of the Post 
Office as a public service conducted by and on behalf of 
the State. The right objective of postal reform is not to 
make the postal service as like private business enterprise 
as possible. It is already ahead in efficiency of the average 
private enterprise. The aim should be to create a new model 
of public enterprise, both for its own sake and as an example 
that can be followed, mutatis mutandis, in other services 
which may come hereafter to be socialised. 

There comes the rub. For the great body of Conserva- 
tive Members of Parliament who have been pressing for 
postal reform, and have just got three “ supermen ” ap- 
pointed as a committee to recommend how it is to be carried 
through, assuredly do not want to make the reformed Post 
Office a working model of socialisation. They hate it just 
because it is now, however imperfectly, such a model. 
They want to go as near as they can to hauling it back to 
private enterprise because they are hostile to the idea and 
principle of socialisation. They have succeeded already, 
under a previous Government, in wresting the beam wire- 
less service from public control, and handing it over to 
a company based on private shareholding. They would 
dearly love, if they dared, to do the same thing to the Post 
Office as a whole, or at the least to the telephones as an 
independent section. They would like to do this, not 
because they can show that the Post Office is ineflicient, 
but on political, or rather capitalist, grounds. 

This must not be allowed to happen. Fortunately, it 
will probably be found that it is administratively im- 
practicable to separate the telephones from the rest of the 
postal services, and any attempt openly to denationatise 
the Post Office as a whole would meet with too much 


opposition to be successfully carried through. The danger 


is that the new Committee, while preserving the form of 


public ownership, may attempt to remodel the working 
of the service on lines which are only appropriate to a 
private profit-making business. The Post Office is not only 
a business, but also an organisation which undertakes many 


non-business services on behalf of the State, and is likely, 


| 


with its far-flung branch organisation, to have to take on 


many more. These services cannot, and should not, be 


separated from its work as a carrier of letters and an organi 
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of the means of communication. It is a convenience to the 
public to have all these services grouped together in the 
same buildings, and an economy to work them all by means 
of a single staff. The unity of the postal services must not 
be broken up, and that means that the Post Office must 
remain an essentially national concern. 

The need for reform, however, exists, and the friends 
of the Post Office will do it the worst possible service if 
they now take fright at the danger of “ denationalisation,” 
and pretend that no changes at all need to be made. We 
hope that not only the postal associations, but also the 
Labour Party, will present full and constructive evidence 
to the Committee, embodying a positive and concrete 
scheme of reorganisation. For those who believe in public 
enterprise cannot afford to be content with generalities. 
Lord Bridgeman’s committee confronts them with a definite 
challenge, which they will need to meet with a clear and 
well-considered plan. 


A LONDON DIARY 


T is sad to think that the death of Aristide Briand can 

have little effect for good or bad upon the politics of 

France and Europe. Thedays when one could still hope 
that he might influence history have passed. 
figure, a great politician, but, unfortunately, not what all 
the papers of the world are now calling him, either a great 
man or a great statesman. That is why, though he was 
eleven times Prime Minister, he has left little or no mark 
upon the events of his age and will become for history nothing 
more than a name. He belonged to the best type of suc- 
cessful politician which democracy threw up in France, 
Germany, and Britain during the first two decades of this 
century. Springing from the lower or lower middle classes, 
extremely clever and ambitious, he drifted naturally into 
journalism and the law, and thence to politics. He knew 
nothing, it was said of him, but understood everything. 
Hlis instincts and temperament made him a Socialist, but 
he was too good a politician not to pass, in the France of 
the early twentieth century, from Socialism to Liberalism. 


Though he was always on what I should call the right side — 


i.e., the Left—he became such a master of the art of 
politics that he seemed to forget everything else in his 
delight in the skilful manipulation of men and _ parties. 
Hie was like one of those virtuosos to whom eventually all 
music becomes the same, merely material for the display of 
their superb technique. Briand failed to lead France along 
the road of peace and conciliation, though he often suc- 
ceeded in remaining Foreign Secretary when all his col- 
leagues and a majority of the Chamber wanted him to 
Personally, he was charming and his wit was as 
The following is a characteristic 
example of this sardonic wit: “ J’ai connu,” he once 
remarked to an English colleague of Sir Alfred Mond, 
* beaucoup de mondes 


‘ee i 
resign. 


brilliant as his oratory. 


le grand monde, par exemple, et 
le demimonde—contre tous les mondes et contre tout le 
monde on peut dire quelque chose, mais le plus immonde 
monde de tous ces mondes est Mond.” 

* * 

No man was ever abused more venomously or persistently 
than was Briand in 1930-31. The extreme Nationalists had 
always hated him, and the ** Hitler election ”’ in the autumn 
of 1930, following upon the evacuation of the Rhineland, 
gave them a perfect opportunity for attacking the whole 
Briand policy of conciliation with Germany. The campaign 
conducted in the Royalist Action Frangaise and the Echo de 
Paris finally ruined his career and probably hastened his 
death. Ridicule, the merciless ridicule which is peculiarly 
French, was more powerful than invective. The Action 


Francaise set out to make Briand ridiculous—his appear- 
» voice, accent, education, father and mother even, 
They raked up his past, and 


were made ridiculous. 


He was a great. 


M. Givet, a Royalist journalist, wrote a Life of Briand, stat- 
ing that he was born and brought up in a sailors’ brothel. 
He was a maquereau—the most ignominious of all profes- 
sions—when he was not a traitor. They ridiculed his ignor- 
ance, digging up the old Separation Bill, the historical intro- 
duction of which was supposed to have been written by 
Briand, and probably really by an incompetent journalistic 
friend who knew as little Church history as Briand himself. 
In an unfortunate passage he referred to the Council of 
Trent as the Conseil des Trente, and, according to the 
Royalist anecdote, Briand, anxious to show all the learning 
possible, asked its author to include a complete list of the 
thirty men who composed the Council of Trent. 


* * A 


Then there was the even more effective Echo de Paris, 
with Pertinax’s brilliant attacks, supported by the genius 
of Sennep, the caricaturist. Pertinax saw Briand not as a 
traitor, but as a duffer who was so anxious to retain 
France’s ‘‘ pacifist reputation ’’ that he permitted France 
to be cheated at every international conference by the 
British, the Germans—by anyone with anything to get out 
of France. Sennep’s caricatures ridiculed his age, his ‘‘ senile 
debility,’ and in October, 1980, began the long series of 
pictures of Briand in decay. ** Autumn has Come ” showed 
him as a mouldy old tree shedding its leaves and branches— 
his arms, legs and features—in the storm. The eastern wind 
—the wind from Germany—continued to shake the Briand 
tree, and the Austro-German Zollverein gave it the coup de 
gréce. In a speech on the Zollverein, Briand first betrayed 
signs of embarrassment and loss of nerve. His position had 
become untenable, and he sought escape from the Quai 
d’Orsay by the dignified exit to the Presidency. The cam- 
paign doubled in violence. After his defeat, when he had 
disappointed the Radicals and Socialists by remaining im- 
potent at the Quai d’Orsay, his enemies were content with 
contemptuous jibes. Sennep showed him as a cigarette end 
mouldering on the floor. “‘ Le Feu qui s’¢éteint.’’ A friend 
who saw Briand at the League Council in Paris in November 
described him to me then as a broken man. A glance was 
enough to dispel the stories that he was to arise again and 
lead the Left. He could scarcely walk, and when he spoke 
he coughed and choked and gasped for air and sipped Vittel 
water after every few words. As he tottered to his chair 
a stentorian voice came from the back of the audience : 
** Regardez, regardez! Il marche! Il marche!’ It was, so 
I am told, Pertinax, giving the old lion a last kick. In 
France political antagonism has no mercy for illness or old 
age. 

¥% %* *% 


Very few people realise how odd and how dangerous our 
constitutional position is, and I am not surprised to see 
that Professor Laski is being attacked for calling attention 
to its oddity and its danger. The arguments in his pamph- 
let, The Crisis and the Constitution (Hogarth Press, 1s. 6d.), 
are easier to sneer at than to answer. The essence of the 
situation is that our whole Constitution depends on a party 
organisation which is not formally recognised. What is 
the Prime Minister? Theoretically a minister chosen by the 
King to form a ministry. But why is he chosen? Because 
he is the leader of the most powerful Parliamentary party. 
Occasionally, as in the case of Curzon or Mr. Baldwin, this 
may leave the King a personal choice between two 
ministers. But by destroying the party system Mr. 
MacDonald has created quite a new set of problems. He is 
a Prime Minister without any substantial House of Commons 
backing. Has he the usual right to demand a dissolution as 
an alternative to resignation? Does not the situation bring 
the personal will of the King back into politics in a way 
which has been unknown at least for a century? In the same 
way the relationship of the Prime Minister to his 
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colleagues in the Cabinet and to his opponents is completely 
changed by the destruction of the automatic machinery of the 
party system. Of course, Mr. Laski does not regard that 
system as sacrosanct any more than I do. But there are some 
nasty shocks ahead for the British public unless someone has 
the honesty to explain that a constitutional revolution has 
been carried out—or should I say begun ?—under cover of a 
national emergency. 


* + * 


I was returning to London from the South Coast the 
other day and driving my car at a leisurely thirty miles 
an hour up the Streatham High Road, when suddenly at 
Norbury Station immediately under the two front wheels 
I observed two long white lines drawn across the road. Only 
then was I aware of a light signal by the side of the road 
with the red light showing. I then for the first time dis- 
covered that this was a new, isolated light signal which 
can be used by the foot passenger himself to stop the traffic. 
I am all in favour of the light signals for controlling motor 
traffic when they are applied to a whole road. They have 
greatly improved, for instance, conditions in Oxford Street. 
But to put a solitary light signal in a dozen or more 
miles of crowded main road is extremely dangerous. The 
eye of the skilled motorist has become trained to pick out 
unconsciously from the kaleidoscope of road and pavement 
only those things, persons, and movements which experi- 
ence has taught him may require from him immediate atten- 
tion—the car ahead of him which, he feels instinctively, is 
not quite sure whether it is going to pull in or pull out; the 
policeman at the next cross-road; the two small boys 
struggling on the kerb; the old lady hesitating on the next 
refuge; the tram-line which twenty yards ahead changes 
from double to single. Where the light signals are a general 
system, the eye is ready to register their warnings. It can- 
not be ready to pick up in time the warning if you put one 
solitary light in a twelve-mile stretch of main South London 
road, 


* * ¥ 


In the Fifty Years series in the Times, Mary Countess of 
Lovelace, writes of society in the ’seventies : 

Nearly every social custom which applied to ordinary intercourse 
between Loth sexes was based on the idea that every young woman, 
and espec.ally every inexperienced girl, was a sacred thing to be 
carefully guarded from any possibility of insult or undue 
temptation. 


The word ** undue ”’ (my italics) is superb. 
CrirTIc. 


RAYS VERSUS THE KNIFE 


T long last we may expect the achievement of some 
release, some relief, and an era of treatment less 
futile and cruel, more hopeful and more scientific 

in the treatment of cancer. The argument to which current 
events have drawn public attention has been stated and 
restated in Tor NEw STATESMAN AND Nation and elsewhere, 
by this pen, for a decade and more, with ever-increasing 
urgency, whilst the death-rate of cancer steadily rose, and 
the evidence for radiation became yearly more cogent. 
That argument, which will ere long receive authoritative 
vindication, must now be summarised in its present 
form. 

The surgery of cancer is, on the whole, a ghastly failure. 
The extension of operative methods, making them more 
“radical,” has not met.with the expected success, and the 
limits of such extension have admittedly been reached. The 
patients continue to die after one or more recurrences, and 
the immediate fatalities are much more numerous. The 
most abominable record is that of Wertheim’s operation for 





cancer of the womb, the results of which are immediately 
fatal in about a third of all cases, to say nothing of the 
lamentable subsequent mortality. 

Radium has been known for a generation or so to cure 
rodent ulcer, the least deadly form of malignant growth. 
Since the war observation, in Germany especially at first, 
has shown that “ hard ” X-rays are useful in the treatment 
of cancer, notably of the womb. The effective agent, when 
radium kills a morbid growth, is the so-called gamma 
radiation, which is none other than an extremely “ hard ” 
form of X-rays. In general, therefore, radiation by such 
rays—whether produced by radium or an X-ray tube is 
not the question —has come to challenge the priority and 
monopoly of the knife in the treatment of cancer. Radiation 
has no immediate fatality under proper conditions, it is 
immeasurably less disagreeable to the patient, and its end 
results, in the most frequent forms of cancer, have now 
come to equal or surpass those of surgery. 

With very rare and practically negligible exceptions, the 
surgeons have opposed the new method, particularly in this 
country, which has allowed Erlangen, a little town in 
Bavaria, and later Paris and Stockholm, to take the lead. 
The radiologists have never been given anything like a fair 
chance here. Until very recently, even the Radium Institute 
and the superbly equipped radiological department at the 
Middlesex Hospital were orily allowed to see cases after the 
surgeons had done their best and worst. Cancer was a 
“ surgical disease,” and the radiologist was called in by the 
surgeon only when and if he thought fit. The patient, 
as a rule, had no choice and no defence. Until very recently 
—to be precise, until the fact was stated in these columns 
and a new era was inaugurated by my exposure of them—a 
woman with cancer of the breast who entered the Middlesex 
Hospital would be told, in so many words, ** You must have 
an operation or you will die.” Only if, despite this awful 
threat, she refused, had she the chance of going to the X-ray 
department. To-day, she may take her choice from the 
first. 

In 1928, an International Cancer Conference was held in 
London. Once and for all, the papers there read, and, for 
instance, the cases of tongue cancer treated by radium at 
the Westminster Hospital shown in connection with the 
Conference, established in all disinterested minds the place 
of radiation. For many years in these columns I have laid 
down the principle—too generous, in fact, to the surgeons 
to-day and perhaps for years past—that the radiologist 
ought to be regarded as the absolute equal ef the surgeon 
in all cases of cancer, which should be seen from the first 
by both specialists in equal consultation. (I am, of course, 
neither surgeon nor radiologist.) 

In the treatment of cancer of the womb, of the tongue 
and of the skin, radiation is already the proved superior of 
the knife : and that is indeed much too narrow a statement. 
It means that, as I have steadily maintained here for many 
years, surgical operations have been and are being performed 
which ought not to be performed. Now, apropos the question 
what to do with the “ radium bomb ” in the possession of 
the Radium Commission, which was set up when the advo- 
sates of radiation could no longer be resisted, a letter has 
appeared above the signatures of six men of the highest 
standing and repute, and in its course the following sentence 
occurs : * 

It must be recognised that in this country a large number of 
operations are still being done which, in view of the possibilities 
held out by radiological treatment, are no longer justifiable. 


.That is the truth, as here taught for many years, but as 
never until now so formidably published. We must be 
grateful to the “radium bomb,” whatever its results 
hitherto er its fate. It has led to the demand for an 
impartial and authoritative mquiry, which will be under- 
taken by the medical profession and with the avowed 
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support of Lords Dawson and Moynihan. That inquiry, 
however, will not be limited to a discussion of the relative 
merits of larger and smaller units of radium. It will 
necessarily consider the “ scientific aspects of radiotherapy,” 
and will study and compare the’ results of radiation by 
various methods. The results of surgery cannot escape 
submission to comparison meanwhile ; and the unjustifiable 
character not merely of such an outrageous procedure as 
Wertheim’s operation, but of most of the countiess every- 
day operations will be demonstrated. 

In 1906, a leading surgeon wrote a book, for a medical 
series which I was editing, to ask the public to come for 
operation in time. It failed, and all subsequent appeals of 
the kind have failed. Our skin and flesh fear the knife. 
One great boon of the supersession of the knife by radiation 
is that, the awful fear of operation being allayed, cases of 
cancer will, at last, begin to be seen early, many of them 
before secondary inaccessible growths have developed. We 
may begin to see an arrest, at least, of the long-continued 
rise in the cancer death-rate. (The disease now kills 
someone in England and Wales alone about every nine 
minutes.) 

None of all this is of any very serious importance compared 
with another question which, it would almost appear, 
interests no one, in the profession or out of it: and that is 
the prevention of a very large proportion of all cancer by 
the application of the knowledge of its causation which we 
already possess. It would seem that, in order to that end, we 
need a new kind of medical profession with a new kind of 
education and economic conditions, and an entirely new 
kind of public—scarcely visible even by this rose-tinted and 
would-be telescopic LENS. 


THE BORE 

WAS sitting on a high stool at the bar of a public 
I house near the Strand, waiting for a friend who was 
late for the appointment. Men stood or sat, singly 
or in twos or threes, at intervals round the bar, drinking and 
looking as if they were prepared to go on drinking for some 
time to come. A little man came in through the swing doors 
and peered about as though searching for someone. He had 
an actor’s face and a saint’s blue eyes, and was obviously 
doing his best to maintain an appearance of respectability 
despite the fact that every piece of clothing he wore, from 
his overcoat to his collar, was frayed beyond recovery. He 
approached the bar, and, when a glass of bitter was placed 
before him, he slowly drew off one of his aged gloves and, 
taking five pennies one by one out of his ticket pocket, laid 
them in a row on the counter. The barmaid having taken 
them, he turned tg a man beside him who was drinking in 
solitude and spoke to him. The man nodded as if un- 
willing to be drawn into a conversation. The little actor 
went on talking till the other man, with a frightened ex- 
pression, swallowed the remains of his drink at a draught 

and hastened out of the bar. 

The little actor smiled and brought out a pipe. On his 
left side, three men, with the sparkling eyes of intimates 
who were thoroughly enjoying themselves, were engrossed in 
conversation. The little man approached them, touching the 
bowl of his pipe, with a request for a match. Having got 
the match, he went on talking to them. They nodded im- 
patiently, and went on with their own conversation. The 
little man addressed one of them individually, who hap- 
pened to have the weakest chin of the three, and, having 
got a civil answer from him, began to talk volubly. The 
other two glanced round apprehensively, and one of them 
said: ** Let’s get out.”” The three men swallowed their 
drinks hurriedly, took off their hats to the barmaid, and 
disappeared. 

The little actor’s pipe had gone out, and he sidled up to 
two other men who were drinking large whiskies-and-soda. 


They gave him a match, but kept their backs turned to 
him. He stretched his arm between them in order to put 
the dead match on to an ash-tray, apologised, and made 
this an excuse for entering into conversation with them. 
They looked angry, did all in their power to snub him, but 
in the end they, too, began to wear a frightened expression, 
bolted their drinks at a rate at which double whiskies ought 
not to be bolted, and escaped from the bar. 

And so it went on—the spongeér’s progress—till every 
group of drinkers and every solitary drinker round the bar, 
except myself had fled from the scene in terror or disgust. 
It was as though even the most reluctant home-goer had 
decided that home was better than this. I realised that I 
was to be the next victim even before the little: man came 
up to me with a request for a match. He then began to tell 
me how he and Henry Irving had once been out on the 
Downs near Brighton on a stormy day with only one match 
between them and no shelter, and how, nevertheless, they 
had managed to light two cigars. ‘* That match,” he de- 
clared, “‘ was worth its weight in gold.” He accepted a 
drink, and went on to tell more stories about Henry Irving. 
Most of them seemed to me to have no point at all, and I 
ceased to listen to them, wondering when my friend would 
arrive. ‘“* I hope I’m not boring you,”’ said the little man 
at the end of one of them. I lied, and assured him he was 
not. He looked rather depressed and said that, no doubt, I 
was interested in the stage. I told him that I had once 
wished to be an actor. ‘* Ah,”’ he said sadly, ** the profes- 
sion’s done. Killed by bad trade. This gold standard busi- 
ness—what do you make of it? ”’ I replied that I could not 
make head or tail of it. ‘‘ I think,”’ he said, brightening up, 
**T can explain it to you. You see if all the gold in the 
world is held by France and America ’—and he went on 
with the most extraordinary rigmarole about gold and ster- 
ling which clearly meant nothing to him and which made my 
brain whirl when I listened to it. I gathered that he had a 
theory that gas-stoves, and not gold, ought to be the 
medium of exchange, and that this would make the finan- 
cial position of England unassailable. And whatever he said 
he said in so boring a voice that one’s whole being sagged 
from the waist upwards. 

He passed from the currency to the Chinese situation, de- 
scribed with infinite tediousness the exogamous customs of 
some tribe in Uganda, reeled off a list of all the Derby win- 
ners since 1850, turned to Shakespeare and told me the dates 
(right or wrong, I know not) of all the plays, and discussed 
half a dozen other subjects in a fashion and in a voice so 
wearisome that the beads of sweat, stood on my temples. 
And at intervals he interrupted himself to express the hope 
that he was not boring me. Longing for the appearance of 
my friend, I replied with an increasingly feeble ‘‘ No.”’ 

The little man was by now beginning to look rather wild, 
and he, too, was perspiring at the temples. “ I fancy,’’ he 
said, ‘* you are the same type as poor old Phil May—never 
like to go home.”’ I protested my profound domesticity. 
** Poor old Phil,’ he murmured. ‘* He loved his home, too, 
but it used to take him a long time to get there. I remem- 
ber leaving the ‘ Alsatians ’ with him once at two o’clock 
in the morning, and Phil insisted on showing me home to 
Clapham in his hansom, though he himself lived at Ealing. 
He was soused, properly soused, that night, and tried to 
persuade the cabby to let him drive. The cabby was a bit 
soused, too, but he wasn’t soused enough for that. I was 
the only one of the three, I may say, who was ’’—he checked 
a hiccough with an apology—** approximately sober. When 
we got into the hansom, Phil and I discovered that neither 
of us had any money. And Phil simply laughed—he was a 
funny fellow, Phil—and said that it didn’t matter, and that 
there was a silver soup-tureen in the house he simply hated 
the sight of, and he would give that to the cabby to sell the 
next morning for whatever it would fetch. And the funny 
thing is that when I called on Phil the next morning he 
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had forgotten all about the soup tureen. But, when 


he went to look for it, it was gone. 
am I? ” 

** Not at all,”’ I said gloomily. ‘*‘ Have another drink.” 
The little man raised both arms above his head sadly and 
said: ** Kamerad! You’ve beaten me.’’ Seeing that I 
looked puzzled, he went on : “* You have been very hospit- 
able to me to-night, and I will let you into a secret. I am 
not what I seem. Probably you take me for a common 
sponger.”” I shook my head. ‘ On the contrary,” he de- 
clared, “I am here on business. You may not believe 
me, but I entered this bar as the paid agent of the newly 
formed Society for the Scientific Promotion of Temperance.”’ 
Again I looked puzzled, and he went on: “* As everybody 
knows, all the old temperance movements are dead. You 
cannot make men sober by preaching at them and singing 
Band of Hope hymns. Nor is anybody likely to listen to a 
lot of women getting on to a platform and denouncing public 
houses. As for Prohibition, everybody now knows that it’s 
simply a method of encouraging crime. Realising this, a 
number of rich men and women interested in the cause of 
temperance recently met in a house in Park Lane, and dis- 
cussed the possibility of some new means of making war on 
the drink traffic. Just when they were about to give up in 
despair, an elderly peer who had in earlier life been a fre- 
quenter of Jimmy’s and the long bar at the Cri. said : 
‘I know. We can’t use force to prevent people from going 
into pubs and we can’t persuade them by any reasonable 
means to come out. But we can bore them out.’ ‘ How 
so?’ asked a duchess. ‘ If you knew as much about pubs 
as I do,’ said the peer to her, ‘ you would know that there’s 
nothing drinkers hate more than the stranger who comes up 
to them in a bar, whether for the purpose of sponging or of 
joining in. My proposal is, then, to organise and train a 
band of a hundred professional spongers, bores, joiners and 
taggers-on, and let them loose on the public-houses of Lon- 
don. We must organise classes for them in which they will 
be instructed in the art of inane volubility, obviously lying 
and silly anecdotes, incoherent political exposition, and all 
the tricks of tediousness, from sponging for matches down 
to deadly soporific voice-production. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the only scientific method of emptying 
the public-houses and carrying the cause of temperance to 
triumph.’ 

** Well, sir,’ said the little actor, “* to cut a long story 
short, the proposal was carried by acclamation, and to-night 
the first dozen spongers, bores, joiners and taggers-on are 
taking the public-houses in the Strand in detail. I, myself, 
have been assigned three public-houses for the evening, and 
you may have noticed how successful I was in this bar until 
I had driven away everybody but you, and with you—I say 
it to my shame—I failed utterly. My conversation, I may 
say without boasting, would have bored any other human 
being into a madhouse, but, somehow or other, I could not 
bore you.”’ ** Oh, yes,’’ I assured him “ you could and did 
bore me, but I could not go away as I was waiting for an 
important appointment with a friend who is late.”’ ** You 
mean that? ”’ cried the little man, his face brightening. ‘“ I 
do,” I told him. He clasped me by the hand and shook it 
warmly. ‘* Heaven be praised! ’”’ he exclaimed; “‘ I was 
beginning to think I was a failure.”’ I pressed another drink 
onhim. ‘* Might it be a double brandy? ” he asked. ‘‘ My 
next job is at the ‘ Feather in the Cap,’ where’the clientele 
is of a rougher class and likely to be more bore-proof.’? When 
he had finished his drink, he again shook me by the hand 
and said : ** For both our sakes, I hope we shall not meet 
again. It’s too hard work for both of us. Besides, if one of 
our inspectors came in and saw you looking interested in the 
appalling drivel I’ve got to talk he’d probably give me the 
sack.”’ ** It never can happen again,”’ I assured him ; “ the 
next time I meet you, I’m going to let you win.”’ 


I’m not boring you 


Y. Y. 


‘THE NEW GOOD SAMARITAN 
Czechoslovakia had always supported the French policy 
at Geneva.—M. Tardieu. 


HE Good Samaritan is out of date, 
Who, pitying his neighbour’s hopeless fate, 
Bound up his wounds and peured in oil and wine, 
In mere good will, with no deep-laid design. 
To influence his contracts or his vote 
(So runs the tale that children learn by rote) ; 
So destitute of any politic plan, 
He sought no safeguards from the wounded man. 
We, with more prudence, ere we staunch the flow 
From neighbours’ wounds, demand our quid pro quo; 
Nay, ere we grant them licence to unite. 
To remedy themselves, their desperate plight, 
We seek assurance that their cure implies 
No tampering with the systems we devise ; 
No base subservience to assisting Powers 
(Unless that aid, that dominance, be ours). 
But when that State implores of us a loan 
Whose policy takes colour from our own, 
And even at Geneva backs our scheme, 
To be, in fact, the Super-State we dream, 
Freely we lend ; for friends are best, we hold, 
When “ grappled to our soul ’’ with hoops of gold. 
Prudence and pity thus hold equal weight 
The Good Samaritan is out of date. 
MacFLeEcknNoe. 


Correspondence 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(We are again only able to publish a small selection of our 
correspondence on this subject. Will correspondents be as brief as 
possible ?-Ev. N.S. & N.) 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 


So 


Sir,—-May I add my evidence to Mr. Mortimer’s? My ex- 
perience at an “old Public School ” was the same as his. Probably 
things have improved since those pre-war years. Conditions as bad 
as they were cannot last. They tend to breed their own anti-toxin. 
But what is to prevent a relapse? The Public School system 
seems to be based on two grave psychological mistakes, (first) the 
prefect system—that adolescents are fit to oversee, control and 
punish pre-adolescents. All children tend to be unduly hard 
on each other, and when to their natural intolerance are added the 
irritations and bewilderments of oncoming adolescence, made 
doubly hard by the ignorance and timidity of their teachers, 
any adolescent put in authority has an overwhelming temptation 
to abuse it. He may restrain the temptation, as a judge whose 
salary is always in arrear may resist bribes. The point is that he 
should not be put in such a position of strain. The other mistake 
is training by beating. Not only is it undesirable that an adolescent 
should have this power. It is undesirable that any teacher should 
have it. At the International Congress on Penology in 1924 the 
only authority who defended beating even for criminals owned 
that the punishment was so undesirable for those who inflicted 
it that the victim should be beaten by a machine. 

GERALD HEARD. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NaTION. 

Sir,—I have not yet had the pleasure of reading Mr. Pekin’s 
bock, but some remarks in Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s review 
seem to ask for comment. I think that the total abolition of 
corporal punishment would mean more unhappiness in the sum. 
I 


ec 


The only alternative punishment for a really idle boy would 
1 


long detention—which is, I believe, the remedy adopted in 
France. For real idleness and as a last resort in other einergencics 
there is, at any rate, a reasonable case for corporal punishment. 


Organised and legalised fagging, constanily inquired into and 
checked by the head master and 
that unauthorised fagging which can easily occur when boys of 
live together. 


housemasters, prevents 


different ages and sizes The classical instance is 
the way in which Flashman and the Fifth fagged Tom Brown 
and his friends. Even in families unauthorised fagging occurs. 
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Mr. Mortimer puts his finger on the weak spot when he condemns 
the practically unlimited powers of caning that are sometimes 
allowed to prefects. There is usually a right of appeal to a 
master, but in practice this is useless. I believe that no individual 
prefect nor any body of house prefects should ever have power 
to cane. It should be allowed only to school prefects and then 
only after leave has been gbtained from the head master, who can 
interview the accused and also his housemaster, if he wishes. 
Under such a system the number of canings by prefects will 
decrease by about 99 per cent. 

The source of most trouble in Public Schools is the weak house- 
master who is not up to his job. He is the result of promotion by 
seniority. Sometimes a strong head master passes over the next 
on the list and makes an appointment by merit, but the resulting 
friction with the staff may do as much harm to the general 
interests of the school as a bad housemaster. It ought to be 
made clear to every master when he joins a school that promotion 
to a housemastership, with its responsibilities, its amenities 
and its emoluments, will only be given if the head master is 
assured that he will be able to grapple with his task. Only if 
other things are equal should seniority count. But whether 
housemasters are strong or weak, the powers of prefects as 
described by Mr. Mortimer should -be drastically curtailed. 

Finally, may I suggest to Mr. Mortimer that on reflection he 
might like to modify his statement that the average senior master 
is often a repressed homosexual ? Surely no man is in a position 
to say such a thing about hundreds of people, most of whom he 
‘“annot know even by sight. C. H. Tremvert, 

King’s School, Bruton, Head Master. 

Somerset. 


To the Editor of Turn New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—It is natural that housemasters should rise to champion 
the system for which they stand, just as it is in their interests 
to reassure with phrases the parents of unhappy boys. I do 
not doubt, however, that their championing is often sincere, for 
I believe that, in many cases, housemasters do not and cannot 
know exactly what goes on in their houses. 

Masters may have changed within the last ten years, but boys 
have not, and as long as the prefectorial system reigns it will be 
abused. ‘The Public Schools, surely, must be judged by their 
effects on the minority rather than the majority, and I submit 
that there is something radically wrong with a system which can 
allow any boy to spend five years of his life in a state of physical 
and mental fear so continuous as to absorb all his faculties. 

This, Sir, was my own experience at Winchester. 

264 Yeoman’s Row, S.W.3. Patrick BALFour. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—It is somewhat difficult to find one’s bearings in the raw 
and strident world of the Public Schools as pictured by Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer. He makes offensive detailed statements 
which it would be easy to refute ; but I am not concerned with 
his article as a whole, but with the challenge which concludes it. 
Ile asserts that * intellectual integrity, freedom from prejudice, 
sensitiveness to beauty, and moral courage ” are “ not only not 
taught but are definitely discouraged at Public Schools.” This 
was certainly not my experience as a boy at Eton, when it was 
my great good fortune to be brought into touch—to name no 
other men-—with H. E. Luxmoore and A. C. Benson. 
that these qualities were not 


To say 
‘taught ” by such men as these 
would show ignorance of what true education means: no doubt 
they were seldom “* taught ” directly, but they were part of the 
impact of their personalities, and no one who knew these men 
well could fail to receive the impress. 
than this. 


There is no better teaching 


Nor does my later experience as a master allow me to share 
the pessimism of Mr. Mortimer. If it is possible at a Public 
School for the Lambeth Report to be studied in school, for 
stained glass windows to be designed and in part executed by 
boys, and for public instruction of the finest and most vital 
character to be given in Art and Music, how can it be maintained 
that boys are discouraged from entering new fields of thought 
and creative effort? On these and kindred subjects the best 
teaching, the only teaching, is given by men who themselves 
have a spark of the sacred fire: and such men are not lacking 
at the Public Schools. ROBERT QuiekK. 

Southgate House, Winchester. 


ARCHBISHOP ‘TEMPLE AND 
ARTICLE 231 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Str,—I learn with great regret from the Times issue of March 
7th that the League of Nations Union is circulating a very full 
extract from Archbishop Temple’s sermon at Geneva on Art. 231 
of the Versailles Treaty. Do the Archbishop and the Union 
really think this is a way of impressing, foreigners or promoting 
international harmony ? I don’t wish to give an opinion either 
way on the question of whether Germany was, or was not, guilty 
of causing the war. I wish to say that that is not what Art. 231 
of the German Treaty says. Since November, 1931, the war 
guilt interpretation of that article has been frequently discussed 
abroad and widely challenged. MM. Renouvin and Bloch— 
two well-known authorities—sent me their latest pamphlet on 
the subject on Saturday last ; for months there has been keen 
discussion in Germany headed by the redoubtable Dr. Alfred 
von Wegerer. Many of the Germans and French in the con- 
gregation at Geneva must have been amazed at the Archbishop’s 
omission to refer to this interpretation. Now the League of 
Nations Union has joined with the Archbishop; both are 
absolutely behind the times—they are the Rip Van Winkles 
of the controversy. What they apparently do not know is that 
the war guilt charge is contained in the Treaty, but not where 
they: say it is. 

Full details are given in the German Treaty (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1920, 2s. 6d.), which includes the Reply of the Allied 
and ‘Associated Powers to Germany on June 16th, 1919. After 
reading this reply the Germans signed the Treaty. This makes 
it clear that the interpretation of Art. 231 is that given by Mr. 
Wickham Steed in a letter to the Times on Feb. 9th, 1932. It is 
merely a technical plea to justify exaction of money and goods 
from Germany. The war guilt charge is elsewhere. The Allied 
Reply (V. pp. 239-40, 271, 273, 275) definitely interprets the 
Treaty as a whole as charging Germany with war guilt. It also 
makes quite clear that the Penalties Section (Art. 227-230, Trial 
of War Criminals and of the German Emperor) can be so 
interpreted. 

In basing his statements on Art. 231, the Archbishop has 
elected to stand on ground which is disputed,.and to abandon 
ground which is certain. It is most deplorable that the League 
of Nations Union, after a long public discussion, should endorse 
this position. Such action can only reveal to erudite foreigners 
an ignorance not only of the Peace Treaty, but of their opinions. 
It repeats in an extreme form an opinion of Art. 231 which was 
really beginning to be discredited, and which never could have 
been held by those knowing the facts. 

Though present in Paris during 1919, and acquainted at the 
time and since with the whole discussion, I might well distrust 
my own'opinion as being affected by the events. But this 
opinion as to war guilt in the Treaty, as to the Allied Reply, as 
to Arts. 227-30, and as to Art. 231, was held by the late Sir 
Iirnest Satow. Not only was he an authority of almost un- 
rivalled distinction as to the theory and practice of International 
Law, but he held at the time what few diplomats ever hold, a 
position of complete detachment. On several occasions he went 
over all these points with me in detail and, though always careful 
in expressing an opinion, left no doubt that his interpretation 
would be what I have stated. I live in hopes that it may be 
adopted by the Archbishop and the League of Nations Union. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. Haroip TEMPERLEY. 


A NATIONAL LABOUR PARTY? 
To the Editor of Tr: New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Horrabin asks me, where are the constituencies in 
which the working-class vote is in a minority ? May I refer him 
to the census returns, or to an article upon this subject which I 
published in the now defunct Socialist Review in January, 1927 ? 
Very briefly, the published figures show that two-thirds of the 
working-class—which is roughly represented by those persons 
who are insured under National Health Insurance schemes 
concentrated into eleven densely populated areas. 


Is 





These areas 


contain approximately 284 Parliamentary constituencies, which 
leaves 331 constituencies over which one-third of the working-class 
vote is much more thinly spread. And in these again the working- 
class vote is largely concentrated in one or two lesser industria! 
The result is that over slightly more than half the con- 


areas. 
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stituencies the working-class vote is likely to average out at less it a vital clue to its meaning, and would provide it with a signi- 
than half the electorate. ficant and unifying trend of thought, which is what it most stands 

Mr. Rowse’s rejoinder to my article, though only occasionall in need of. But I am clear that such a conception of political 
relevant to it, is interestingly characteristic of the Labour a’ ia activity, in order to be effective in the circumstances, must be 


of the moment. Specially revealing is his almost unintentional 
comparison of the present condition of the Labour Party, as 
disciplined by the caucus bosses, with the Roman Catholic Church 
in its severest mood. S.S.1.P. and all, they ‘are entirely free to 
speculate and inquire—provided that they “ accept the assump- 
tions” of the caucus and “ make themselves reasoned instru- 
ments” of the bosses’ will. And dutifully does Mr. Rowse, 
for his part, ingeminate the sterile old incantations. “ A more 
active part ’’ for the Unions in the future; in-the crisis “ it was 
a Trade Unionist, Arthur Henderson, who rallied the movement 
to its true sense of direction ”—the direction which lost it well 
over eighty per cent. of its seats. Mr. Rowse tells us that “ these 
people ” (that is, those Socialists who did not come to heel at the 
crack of the caucus whip) “come into the movement thinking 
to lay down the law to it.””. He is mistaken. Unluckily it is only 
now, at the eleventh hour, when Labour has almost signed its own 
death-warrant, that we are beginning to be vocal. Between 1918 
and 1931 some of us were spending more time at the street corners 
than in drawing up paper commonwealths. For the last twenty 
years indeed has it not been Mr. Cole and his gifted associates who 
have been giving us almost weekly those changing, but always 
narrowly sectional, Utopias which have done so much to alienate 
potential converts to Socialism ? For the tragedy of Socialism 
has been that it has never been given a chance : always there has 
been some irrelevant shibboleth to scare off the would-be supporter. 
In the old days atheism or revolution, now the caucus and “ these 
gentlemen are our bosses.” And yet men and women of all parties 
are hungry for the unrancorous constructive idealism of the true 
Socialist idea—if only they were not so effectually debarred from it 
by the chevaua de frise of irrelevant tabus erected by its self- 
appointed exponents. 

Such portions of Mr. Rowse’s article as bear upon my con- 
tentions I have already, I think, by anticipation answered much 
more fully than I could attempt to here in a pamphlet Towards 
the New Labour Party which is on the eve of publication. 

Greenways, Goprrey ELrTon. 

Old Headington, Oxford. 


To the Editor of Tur New StTatresMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—Mr. A. L. Rowse’s reply to Mr. Godfrey Elton’s apologia 
for “* National Labour” is as adequate as one could wish; but 
many Socialists—not all of them right-wingers—and many more 
potential Socialists, are likely to rub their eyes in astonishment 
at one sentence. Recruits to the Labour movement, he says, 
must enter it “ accepting its assumptions, to make themselves 
reasoned instruments of its will, When you join the Catholic 
Church you do not do so in order to contribute the interesting 
and variegated notions you may hold about the Deity to it, but 
to aceept the terms it lays down and then to make your con- 
tribution to the working out of its purposes.” Really! And 
whose is this infallible doctrine which no novice may presume 
to criticise? Who, in this Socialist Church, is the Pope ? 
However thoroughly we may in practice agree with Mr. Rowse 
and disagree with Mr. Elton, we cannot help preferring the 
British Labour movement as it is—democratic, tolerant, and 
undogmatic—to the theological rigours and bell-book-and-candle 
excommunications of the Marxist or Leninist creed. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that if Labour in this country ever does 
take on continental rigidity, it will forfeit all prospects of that 
union of “ all workers by hand or brain” which Mr. Rowse, 
like the rest of us, so ardently desires. Honor CRroome. 

65 St. George’s Square. 

To the Editor of Tax New STATESMAN AND NaTION. 

Sir,—I ought to thank Professor Zimmern for his kind com- 
ment on my book; for his letter is in reply to that, rather than 
to my article. And it enables me to make clearer a point that 
is liable to be much misunderstood by Professor Zimmern among 
others. 

When I advocate, as I do in my book, an understanding of 
politics on the basis of Marxism for the Labour movement, I am 
advocating it as a way of understanding politics, not as a hide- 
bound scheme of tactics on the one hand, nor as a system of dead 
dogma on the other. I wish to get the Labour movement to 
think of politics on Marxist lines, for I am sure that would give 


flexible, capable of adaptation and, still more, capable of further 
development. It is possible that it may have to make terms wilh 
the characteristic and radical empiricism of the English people. 
The value of such a conception is in that it remedies empiricism 
on the one hand, which without this essential sense of direction 
degenerates into mere opporiunism, with a general conception 
of pohitical ends, which, when left to itself, is liable to become a 
hardened system of dogma out of all relation to facts and circum- 
stances. 

It must be Professor Zimmern’s long expericnce of continental 
politics that leads him to suppose that my view would involve 
the Labour movement in the fatal consequences of the latter 
alternative. Far from it; my article should have made it clear 
that I am bent on leaving the door open for the middle and 
professionat classes to come over to the Labour movement. 
Only, I leave it to them to come over in their own good time, 7.¢., 
when the disintegration of their own system has been brought 
home to them sufficiently forcefully. I should have thought that 
Professor Zimmern would have welcomed this sign of liber- 
tarian grace in me; for indeed it is, in these circumstances, the 
only true libertarianism. And I have left the door so wide open, 
that—need we be surprised ?—Professor Zinmern himseif 
should find it possible to enter by it. A. L. Rowse. 

1 Brunswick Square, W.C. 


CIVILISATION 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The Hon J. J. Stourton, M.P., is reported to have told 
the House of Commons Committee considering the Children 
Bill that “ Capital Punishment is one of the safeguards of 
civilisation.” Let us pity our unfortunate neighbours in the 
Netherlands and Scandinavia, though in their barbarism it may 
be.some consolation for them to have the knowledge that murders 
have not increased since they dispensed with this bulwark of 
civilisation. é; Kk. Roy Catvert, 

National Council for the Abolition Secretary. 

of the Death Penalty, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE DOUGLAS SCHEME 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Cole argues that “ if the economic system were such 
as to generate continuously a deficient supply of purchasing 
power, production would . . . long ago have ceased to exist at all. 
It would be a question of explaining not the alternation of booms 
and slumps, but the complete breakdown of industry.” The 
tendency which Major Douglas observes has no doubt been 
operative for a long time ; it became important with the develop- 
ment of large-scale mechanised industry, and with the use of 
bank credit, and it continues and increases as these conditions 
continue and increase. But a variety of causes masked its 
existence during the pre-war period. The chief of these were the 
opportunities which then existed for the economic development 
of the great open spaces. These opportunities are now shrinking 
and are the subject of an increasingly strenuous competition 
between the industrial nations. It is impossible for ail these 
countries to strive for what is so oddly called a “ favourable ” 
balance of trade consistently with the maintenance of peace. 
The complete breakdown of industry is perhaps a not very 
inaccurate description of the condition which we are approaching, 
unless the economic crisis is again averted by war. 

Having proved to this satisfaction that there is no inevitable 
deficiency of purchasing power, Mr. Cole goes on to say that there 
is such a deficiency and that it is due (apart from the deflationary 
policy of the banks) to the reinvestment of savings. Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Hobson see clearly enough that the reinvestment of 
savings generates a deficiency of consuming power, but they 
will not allow that the repayment and cancellation of bank 
credits has any significance, so long as fresh credits are being 
created in their place, on a sufficient scale. What is the difference 
in effect between the reinvestment of savings and the cancel- 
lation and reissue of bank credit ? The one process is voluntary, 
and the other is involuntary (so far as the individual consumer 
is concerned). But the effect of the two processes cannot be any 
different. Major Douglas and those who accept his thesis do not 
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contest Mr. Hobson’s view regarding the effect of saving and re- 
investment, but they say that voluntary savings only account for 
a fraction of the gap between prices and purchasing power. 

It is more than a little misleading to suggest that Major 
Douglas’ analysis overlooks the distinction between production 
and potential productivity. This distinction has been consistently 
emphasised in all Major Douglas’ writings, and it lies at the root 
of his proposals. It is in order to enable the consumer to con- 
sume, and to provide an effective inducement to the producer 
to produce, the maximum production of which industry is 
technically capable that Major Douglas proposes to issue con- 
sumer credit precisely in the manner which Mr. Cole indicates. 

Casa Nova, W. R. Ricwarpson. 

The Mount, 
Leatherhead, 


SUGAR BEET 


To the Editor of Tue New SratresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Nothing has so far transpired as to the intention of the 
Government in respect of the application for increased assistance 
made by the home-grown beet industry. The situation thus 
naturally continues to give much concern to persons dependent 
on the old sugar refining industry and its associated and allied 
trades. There have appeared in your Correspondence columns 
recently interesting letters showing the extravagance of the 
sugar bect subsidy, and the wastefulness of cneouraging the 
subsidised factories to produce white sugar to the detriment of 
the self-supporting refineries. I trust you will permit me as 
representing a town which, like London and Liverpool, is closely 
interested in the refining of both foreign and Dominion and 
Colonial grown sugar, to state a few facts on this important 
subject. 

My chief object is to emphasise that, in the event of the Govern- 
ment acceding to the suggestion that the beet factories should 
receive assistance amounting to 16s. 4d. per ewt., this would 
have a disastrous effect on the old refineries—quite apart from 
the enormous loss to the Exchequer which would be involved. 
In the second subsidy period of the Act, when the assistance was 
only slightly over the above figure, the quantity of home-grown 
sugar produced was advancing at the rate of about 100,000 tons 
per annum, and during the last vear it amounted to 420,000 tons. 
Had the subsidy continued at the same rate, the quantity would, 
no doubt, have continued to increase. If, therefore, it is restored 
to a similar level it can be expected to advance again. But that 
is by no means all. The tonnage of imported raw sugar being 
worked by the “ home-grown” factories is also increasing to 
a serious extent, and amounted last year to about 240,000 tons. 
Now, the total consumption of the country is only about 2,000,000 
tons, so that, adding the output of subsidised beet to that from 
imported raw, it will be easily seen what a disastrous percentage 
of the total consumption would be monopolised by the home- 
grown factories. Even as it is, the output from Greenock 
refineries is being restricted owing to this competition. The 
working of imported sugar in subsidised factories, in many cases 
built with money guaranteed by the Government, is, as a matter 
of fact, becoming as great a menace as the production of sub- 
sidised beet, and is an injustice which calls urgently for the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

There are two staple industries in Greenock— shipbuilding and 
sugar refining. The shipbuilding industry here is almost at a 
complete standstill, and, therefore, any serious blow to the 
remaining industry of sugar refining would be a disaster of 
great magnitude to the town. Independently of the labour 
employed directly in sugar refining, there are many auxiliary 
trades which would be affected. These trades give employment 
transport workers, dock labourers, 
coopers, box makers, tinsmiths, jute bag workers, engineers, 
coppersmiths, charcoal makers, ete. 
of coal in the 


to a large number of people 


The annual consumption 
Greenock refineries when fully employed amounts 
to about 150,000 tons, and it is estimated that an additional 
30,000 tons are consumed in the allied trades, and for transport 
purposes. The Greenock Harbour Trust is almost entirely 
dependent on the sugar trade for the revenue necessary for the 
maintenance of its harbours, wharves, and other property. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to be able to state that appreciating 
the parlous condition of the industry, Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Greenock Chambers of Commerce passed resolutions expressing 
concern at the effects which the suggested changes might have 


on the old-established sugar refining industry, and suggesting 
that the mattcr should receive the Government’s most careful 
attention. Joun DruMMOND, Jnr., 
Provost’s Room, Provost of Greenock. 
Municipal Buildings, Greenock 


ALIEN-BAITING 


To the Editor of Tne New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—There is ample evidence that the “ Buy British ” cam- 
paign has entirely undermined any sense of civility or decency 
that may at one time have thriven in Customs officials in this 
country. 

May I bring to your notice the treatinent received by a German 
student who has been over in this country on exchange for some 
months ? The week-end before last he was recalled to Germany 
to visit his mother, who was dangerously ill. After a few days 
he returned. At Dover he was subjected fo what is, I believe, 
known as a body search. His wallet and private photographs 
were examined, and all his pockets searched. Throughout the 
episode the officials were consistently insulting. They told 
him he was one of those foreigners come to take employment 
from British unemployed. They ignored all his replies, and 
refused to believe, in the authenticity of the credentials which 
he produced, or in the references which he gave. 

What are the legal powers of Customs officials ? Are they 
entitled to neglect the ordinary courtesies of international be- 
haviour by affronting a visitor whose credentials are easy to 
verify, and who has already been living in Great Britain without 
molestation for some months ? Can anything be done about it, 
or has the British citizen to apologise to his foreign visitors, and 
admit that official conditions are still in England only at the 
stage of a crude barbarism ? L. W. Conen. 

54b Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


FOREIGN FILMS 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I have just seen the review of Westfront. I saw this 
magnificent film, the finest of the many war films I have seen, over 
eighteen months ago in Geneva. Now it appears that apart from 
a short run at the only cinema in London, and the only com- 
mercial cinema in Great Britain, as far as 1 know, which con- 
sistently shows good films, it will only be shown by private film 
societies. This is depriving the public of a great experience. 
One feels that we are deprived of many, which unless one is in 
touch with the Continent one never hears about. 

Despite the fact that Manchester is overcrowded with cinemas 
I have only seen in nearly five months’ residence one German 
film, and that a travel film, and no German, French or Russian 
films advertised as showing at a commercial cinema. (There is a 
Workers’ Film Society which appears to have many of its pro- 
posed performances banned.) We are completely dominated by 
American and British films. What chance is there to develop a 
better or a really international cinema? I take it that other 
places are in a like position. It seems that unless there is a 
national organisation of film-goers to demand changes the 
position will never be altered. Individual protests are practically 
useless and a few critics in London cannot by themselves effect 
the change. FRANK STONHAM. 

Manchester. 


Miscellany 
THE ORIGINAL FAUST 


T was a great thought of the Goethe Centenary Commit- 
| tee to invite the players of the Town Theatre of Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) to perform Goethe’s Urfaust in Lon- 
don and our two old Universities. The actual centenary 
of Goethe’s death falls on the 22nd of this month, and the 
final scenes of Faust, his greatest work, were composed only 
a few weeks before the end. But the conception of the 


great drama, covering earth, hell, and heaven, had remained 
in his mind since early manhood, and various parts had been 
added from time to time, at intervals of ten years or more 
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than ten. It was the poet’s unfortunate habit to begin upon 
some vast design, to compose fragments of it, and then to 
allow himself to be tempted away by some other of his 
multifarious interests which seemed to him more vital at the 
moment, or better suited to his passing mood. None of his 
longer works was written straight off from beginning to end, 
except only the Sorrows of Young Werther. 

The possibilities of the sixteenth century legend of a Dr. 
Faustus, who sold himself to the Devil for knowledge and 
pleasure, began to sound and rumble in his head, as he tells 
us, soon after he was twenty, and he probably wrote down 
the earliest scenes as soon as his passionate heart was re- 
lieved by the completion of Werther, which made him 
famous throughout the world. These fragments made up 
the Urfaust (Original Faust), which he read to friends while 
still living in his father’s house at Frankfurt, and read again 
to the little Court in Weimar, where a discerning woman 
copied out all the scenes, perhaps at his dictation. Her 
manuscript was discovered more than a hundred years later 
(in 1887), and that was the version enacted by the admirable 
company from Aachen, with the addition of two scenes com- 
posed in later life, though they are necessary for the drama 
and must have been latent in the poet’s mind from the be- 
ginning. Those two scenes are the “* pact ” or bargain of 
Faust with Mephistopheles, and the death of Valentine, 
Gretchen’s soldier brother. 

All the rest was the result of Goethe’s creative genius or 
** inspiration *’ at its highest and most spontaneous times 
—say, between his twenty-second and twenty-sixth years. 
Then, as he tells us in his Autobiography, this subconscious 
genius never failed him by night or day, and poems would 
arise in his mind without any effort of his own and would 
vanish away unless he wrote them down at once. It is 
evident that those Gretchen scenes, of such simple beauty 
and overwhelming pathos, were thus composed by a genius 
almost beyond the poet’s control. One may say that the 
genius ran away with him, for he appears to have begun 
the drama rather as a humorous satire upon the University 
life he had known in Leipzig. The pedantic chatter of 
Wagner, that typical don, the dialogue between Mephisto 
and the student, and the drunken follies of Auerbach’s 
Cellar are evidences of this. 

But directly he approached the story of Gretchen, the 
workgirl’s innocent beauty, her overwhelming love, her so- 
called fall, the drowning of her baby, and the piteous terror 
of her end in the prison, the earlier conceptions fell away, 
and he became inspired with a poetry of human sympathy 
and understanding hardly to be equalled in literature. One 
may notice that the prison scene was too much for Goethe 
himself. He omitted it in the Fragment published in 
1790, he rewrote it in verse, ‘* to make it more tolerable,’’ 
as he said, and he inserted the *‘ Voice from above ”’ just 
before the end, saying, ‘*‘ She is delivered,’’ whereas 
Mephisto had finally said, ‘‘ She is judged.”” For the poet 
could not endure the hopeless and horrible tragedy of 
his earlier ending. And, besides, the Second Part lay 
already brooding in his mind. 

In this Urfaust one misses the great additions of later 
years—the Prologue in Heaven, with the angels’ song and 
the Lord’s explanation of the Devil’s existence; the second 
great soliloquy of Faust, his attempt at suicide, and the 
Easter hymn; the scene of Easter Day outside the town, 
with Faust’s superb lines of longing in contrast to Wagner’s 
easy content; the growth of the black poodle into Mephisto 
himself; the witch’s kitchen, and the Walpurgisnacht. But, 
splendid in poetry as all those later scenes are, enough exists 
in the Urfaust to move an audience to the extreme of human 
emotion. In the two or three hours of the performance last 
Monday at the Cambridge Theatre in London one seemed 
to live through a lifetime, and at the end we were conscious 
of having witnessed one of the highest productions of man’s 
soul. 


‘As was to be expected, the German actors were recalled 
with repeated applause from the whole house, for the 
applause was well deserved. Hermann Schomberg, as a 
young and stalwart Faust, seemed to me too restless and 
impetuous in-the first soliloquy. Senta Esser, as Marthe, 
contrived to convert a singularly pretty girl into the humor- 
ous scheming widow. Ingeborg Wachendorff was excellent 
Gretchen in her innocent passion, her recital of the ballad, 
and her soliloquy at the spinning-wheel, as, too, in the tragic, 
half-demented misery of the end. But the highest triumph 
rested with Kurt Arndt, whose Mephisto was a model of 
worldly cynicism, unbelief in goodness, and of “* the spirit 
that denies.”” By the expression of his face, which looked 
like metal and yet continually changed, by the movement 
even of his fingers, and by his malicious smile, he was the 
embodiment of the spirit of evil, and all were relieved that 
he appeared in an ordinary citizen’s dress, and not decked 
out in scarlet garb and plume. 

Henry W Nevinson. 


HAYDN’S CREATION 


N the 31st of this month, two hundred years ago, 
(ese Haydp was born at a little house near the 
market-place at Rohrau, Austria—‘“ To think that 
so great a man,” exclaimed Beethoven on seeing a view of 
Haydn’s birthplace sent him on his deathbed by Diabelli, 
“ should have been born in a common peasant’s cottage |” 
Although Haydn had a close association with England 
it has been left to the Royal Philharmonic Society to make 
the only musical celebration in London of Haydn's bi- 
centenary. It would be a great pity if no further effort 
is made before the year is out to give the present generation 
of musicians and amateurs the opportunity to understand 
and enjoy more of the music of one of the greatest masters 
of the art—whom we are far from appreciating at his true 
worth. At the fine performance of The Creation by the 
Royal Choral Society’s choir and the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s orchestra at the Albert Hall last Saturday after- 
noon, many of the younger generation present must have 
had a revelation, and it is much to be hoped that Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent, who conducted, will be able to persuade the 
Philharmonic, or some other society, to enable him to repeat 
this performance at the Queen’s Hall. Unfortunately 
during the nineteenth century Haydn’s Creation had become 
as hackneyed as Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and so far from 
understanding this remarkable work were our forefathers 
that it was hardly ever given intact, whole sections being 
cut beeause they were too bizarre for Victorian taste. 

Another misfortune this great choral work suffered from 
was that of being mistaken for a “sacred” oratorio when 
it is merely a masterpiece for chorus and orchestra. The 
“ religiosity ” of the Victorians ruined Handel’s Messiah 
and annihilated (partly by excision and partly by misinter- 
pretation) Haydn’s Creation. But the genius of Handel and 
the even finer and more highly developed genius of Haydn 
were such that one hundred years of maltreatment—during 
which these two works became so encrusted with barnacles 
as to rock all who heard them in the cradle of a deep sleep— 
could not destroy this music. Last Saturday afternoon, 
for the first time in my lifetime, I heard Haydn’s great work 
divested from age-long incrustations and almost entire, as 
he wrote it; and it was one of the most thrilling and en- 
joyable experiences in my recollection. 

It is well known that Haydn during his second long visit 
to England in 1795 had been given a libretto written by 
Lidley based on Milton’s Paradise Lost. This was translated 
into German with alterations by Van Swieten. The English 
text is really remarkable, and its great merits have never 
been properly appreciated. A mere reading of tlie libretto 
will not reveal its excellent qualities apart from a possible 
recognition that the general plan is admirably designed for 
a choral work. It is not to be judged as poetry, for it is 
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not poetry ; but this fact only supports what I have always 
contended, that real poetry is not suitable for musical 
setting. The poet, if he is a poet, has already done what 
the musician would be attempting to do, and that is why 
such attempts, as, for example, Mr. Holst’s to set Keats’ 
Ode to the Nightingale for choir and orchestra, are fore- 
doomed to-.failure. To ‘illustrate these points I will quote 
some of the text of The Creation. The following recitative 
is typical : 

In splendour bright is rising now the sun, 

And darts his rays; a joyful, happy spouse, . 

A giant proud and glad, 

To run his measured course. 

With softer beams and milder light, 

Steps on the silver moon through silent night ; 

The space immense of azure sky, 

In numerous hosts of radiant orbs adorns. 

The sons of God announce the fourth day, 

In song divine, proclaiming thus His power— 

Now, when I say that these words are perfectly suited 
for setting to music, it will be more easily understood that 
poetry is not required for this purpose. What is required 
is clarity of statement, definite and varied content, and an 
absenee of any strongly marked rhythm which would impose 
itself upon the music. What Haydn makes out of these 
words must be heard to be believed ; but I may point out 


that he takes full advantage of the change of content in the. 


fifth line and obtains here a most beautiful effect, pure and 
enchanting, and free from the faintest shadow of banality. 
One of the triumphs of the librettist is the following section : 
And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth ; and God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful all and multiply. 
Ye winged tribes be multiplied, 
And sing in every tree ; multipiy 
Ye finny tribes, and fill each watery deep ; 
Be fruitful, grow and multiply, 
And in your God and Lord rejoice. 
And the angels struck their immortal harps, and the wonders of 
the fifth day sung. 
Here, again, the librettist supplies exactly what is needed. 
This passage is one of the finest things of its kind that has 
It is here that Haydn far 
eclipses Handel, for his instrumentation in this section can 


ever been written in music. 
only be described as marvellous. It is an amusing com- 
mentary on the musical taste of the nineteenth century 
that this remarkable section was generally omitted. 

Another habitual omission is one of the most astonishing 
Once again Haydn 
owes a great deal to his librettist, and it is therefore a con- 
spicuous example of the right sort of service a‘ librettist can 
render to a composer. Personally, I consider it a fine 
example of poetic rhetoric in a rather baroque convention, 
and in order to perceive its great merit one must first of all 
accept this convention. Perhaps to acquire the taste to 
appreciate its real heauty fully will take a little longer ; 
but most of us to-day are free enough from fashions and 
modes to be able to begin to see beauty when it is successfully 
achieved in a convention, although it is not one we are 
using at the moment. This section is another recitative 
given to Raphael : 


and original achievements in music, 


And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind ; cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth, after 
his kind. 

Straight opening her fertile womb, 

The carth obey’d the’ word, 

And teem’d creatures numberless, 

In perfect forms, and fully grown. 

Cheerful roaring stands the tawny lion, With sudden leap 

The flexible tiger appears. The nimble stag 

Rears up his branching head. With flying mane, 

And fiery look, impatient neighs the noble steed 

And cattle, in herds, already seek their food 

On tields and meadows green. 

And o’er the ground as plants are spread 

The fleeey, meek, and bleating flocks. 

Unnumbered as the sands in swarms above 

The hosts of insects. In long dimension 
Creeps with sinuous trace the worm 


Every time I read that passage I admire it more. It is 
one of those happy creations that sometimes fall to the lot 
of writers who are, on the whole, minor but have moments 
when they surpass themselves. But Haydn, who was not 
a minor but a major artist, is able to make the utmost of 
every opportunity that comes to him, and what he does 
with this passage is one of the wonders of music. 

Luckily we had at the performance under Dr. Sargent 
at the Albert Hall an English baritone’ with musical imagina- 
tion as well as a voice. Mr. Robert Easton, in fact, sang 
the part of Raphael so well that I begin to think that there 
is a future for English singers after all. The whole 
performance of The Creation under Dr. Sargent was a most 
creditable piece of work ; so good, indeed, that I think Dr. 
Sargent for his own sake, and for the credit of English 
musicians, ought to seek an opportunity of repeating it at 
the Queen’s Hall, when we should be able to enjoy more 
fully the many subtleties of Haydn’s beautiful score. In 
the meantime, I would like to suggest the B.B.C. 
ought to make some celebration this year of the Haydn 
bicentenary; and that we should be in Dr. Boult’s debt if he 
would give a performance of The Seasons, which has never 
been given in London within my memory. At the Albert 
Hall Sir W. H. Hadow made an appeal for funds to help 
the Austrian Government buy Haydn’s house at Eisenstadt 
as a memorial; but to perform his works adequately would 
be the sort of memorial Haydn would have appreciated 
more, and now is the moment to rescue such a masterpiece 
as The Seasons from its present undeserved neglect. 

W. J. Turner. 


ANALYSIS 


OU must not analyse love, 

Nor play the peering alchemist. 

I distilled my love in a crucible, 
And it passed in a candle-white mist. 


It eddied up in a candle-white mist, 
Leaving naught on the bowl’s agate side. 
It was a wise man said long ago : 

** Not we, but the gods decide.” 


I have set the empty bowl on a high shelf, 
And the dust-motes dance in the sun’s way. 

I should have known that love was too single 
For the mind to measure or weigh. 


HumBert Wo.LrFe. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Old Mixture 
PART from one scene which in décor, costumes and 
lighting brings to life the most recherché of Christmas- 
cards, The Cat and the Fiddle at the Palace Theatre is 
very commonplace musical-comedy stuff. Miss Peggy Wood, 
alas! is disappointing. It is true that she has nothing very 
striking to sing, but her voice is certainly below her previous 
form in Bitter-Sweet. Then again, Francis Lederer, for all the 
charm of his personality, lacks that tenorial fruitiness which 
is surely an inseparable adjunct to the traditional young 
Roumanian composer of whom the heroine is enamoured. 
I found it difficult to become very concerned over the ques- 
tion whether the young man’s exceedingly dull and deriva- 
tive musical comedy should or should not be enriched by the 
addition of certain numbers composed by his beloved in 
tactful ignorance of their destiny. And this, with the minor 


complication of a theatrical director who cherishes improper 
ambitions with regard to the lady, is the mainspring of the 
As the director, Mr. Austen Trevor provides a 


action. 
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refreshing note of cynicism. Alice Delysia, interesting and 
elegant as ever, wanders in and out the piece looking for the 
few straws with which she is accustomed to perform archi- 
tectural miracles and, alas! not finding them. ‘I eannot resist 
a tribute to the sparking vitality (however conventional) of 
Miss Gina Malo’s dancing. 


Punch 


There are three reasons why no one who cares for the art 
of the theatre should miss seeing Punchinello, Mr. Hastings 
Turner’s play at The Globe Theatre : they are Mr. Laurence 
Irving’s scenery and costumes; Miss Laura Cowie’s perfor- 
mance as A Dark Lady; and Mr. George Curzon’s per- 
formance as Philip of Spain. The play itself has fine 
theatrical moments ; but Mr. Turner’s style lacks distinction, 
and the quality of his prose can best be judged by the fact 
that it drives some of the actors into a hearty, half-amateur, 
arch, Shakespearean gabble. From this criticism many must 
be excepted. Mr. Alan Jeayes’ Marquess of Partuga was a 
pleasantly mannered invention, of whose smoothness he was 
at times a shade too conscious. Mr. Nicholson, as an Old 
Actor, was ingenious at suggesting a theatrical personality ; 
Miss Joyce Bland, as Judy, almost brought to life a part in 
which the author gave her no assistance ; but she must learn 
to act more with her face. Mr. George Hayes, as Punchi- 
nello, struggles manfully with a character for which his 
voice, his features, and his general uppearance are unsuited. 
Frown and storm as he will, he remains obstinately an 
amiable creature—a man doomed to be henpecked, not to 
kill his wife and child. He was best when he collapsed after 
his trial for murder—but even then he was acting at acting. 
Remain the consummate skill, the nervous craftsmanship, 
the studied yet easy art of Miss Cowie and Mr. Curzon. 
When either was on the stage, Mr. Turner’s play was lifted 
into a higher category. Philip, tormented, suspicious, bored, 
irritable, pathetic, sits in his chair, tapping with his fingers, 
biting them, tossing his head, yet all the time locked in a 
nervous rigidity—Mr. Curzon gave us not only the King, 
the man, but the whole court, the tragedy of that family, 
the weakness that breeds cruelty, the distrust that is a worm 
of madness in the brain. His impetuous, angry entrance after 
Punchinello and his company have “ fluffed ’’ their per- 
formance before the Court was masterly, and so was his 
gradual return to self-satisfaction under the adroit handling 
of The Dark Lady, his mistress. In this part Miss Laura 
Cowie was a fit partner for Mr. Curzon. The play became 
their play, and we cared not a jot for Punchinello. There 
was a delicate unrefinement, an elegant naturalness in Miss 
Cowie’s contemptuous wheedling that made me wish Mr. 
Turner would write a play round Nell Gwynn for her. Her 
passionate composure in the trial scene, the dignity of her 
recognition that she was no match for the inquisitors at cross- 
questions, were as effective as the womanly anger when 
Punchinello betrays his meanness in his treatment of Judy. 


The Marlowe Hamlet 

While the production of Hamlet by the Marlowe Society 
was excellent, the acting was not so satisfactory. Hamlet 
had the face of a flamboyant cherub and blew his trumpet 
too forcefully. Ophelia, in a badly chosen gown, was dis- 
comfortingly awkward. Surely an actor more feminine in 
features and stature could have been found. The Queen 
was better played as a self-indulgent character, although we 
were not made aware of the attractiveness of a woman who 
could inspire compassion in a wronged husband, and such 
loathing in a son as could only be born of reverence. Nor 
was the introspective sensitiveness of the young Hamlet 
made clear. We were given a highly strung boy, sincere 
perhaps, but unable to prevent himself from enjoying the 
tremors of his own passions. The part of Claudius was 
played with a dignity befitting Shakespeare’s words. as a 
practical man scarcely aware of his newborn sensitireness to 


right and wrong. Polonius acted well—an old courtier im- 
mersed in himself, who had outlived his wits but not his 
breeding ; the only contented character in the play. An 
effort was made to give value to all the characters, not quite 
successfully. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were good, but 
a stricter producer would have made them less human and 
more artistic. The miming and costumes of the Players 
were delightful. In the production as a whole the dresses 
were not always harmoniously chosen, but the emphatic lines 
and decorative distinction of eighteenth-century costume are 
fitting to the acquired sensitiveness of character of the play. 
Apart from the joy of hearing words well and clearly spoken, 
so well spoken as almost to make us forget the shortcomings 
of the actors, the Marlowe Society succeeded in conveying 
the idea of Hamlet by the beauty of analysis as has Bradiey 
by the science of analysis. 


The Derby, Hammersmith 

Mr. A. P. Herbert is the wittiest enemy of kill-joys and the 
best bard of the poor. Derby Day often shows his wit and 
his sentiment at their best, but unfortunately the wit is often 
inaudible at The Lyric, Hammersmith, and the production 
overstresses his sentiment. It loses its crispness. Of the 
quality of the music I am not competent to judge, but one 
point cannot escape any pair of ears—there are no new 
memorable tunes and the music does not help the words to 
tell in the manner in which Sullivan’s music helped the words 
of Gilbert. There is plenty of simple fun and plenty of subtle 
fun in Derby Day, but the effect of it is somewhat confused 
by its being at times a parody of itself. This ironical attitude 
towards conventions which at other moments are used per- 
fectly seriously confuses the general impression. The per- 
formance suggests that composer, librettist and producer 
have tried to kill two birds with one stone ; the sophisticated 
and the simple spectator. Now the only way to hit them 
both is to give either the one or the other something so 
superlatively good of its kind, that the other is prepared to 
waive for the time his own preferences and expectations. 
But in Derby Day each is placated and coaxed in turn. This 
does not work; the simple are sometimes puzzled and the 
sophisticated are sometimes bored. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Friday, March 1ith— 
Teachers’ Demonstration, Central Hall, 7. 

Saturday, March 12th— 
Robert Mayer Concert, Haydn, Central Hall, 11. 

Sunday, March lsth— 
Mr. John A. Hobson, Conway Hall, 11. 
St. Matthew’s Passion, Bach Choir, Queen’s Hail, 11 and 
2.30. 
T. S. Eliot, “‘ The Modern Dilemma,”’ B.B.C., 5. 
** The Flight of the Arrow,’’ Duchess Theatre. 
** Security,’’ Savoy Theatre. 

Monday, March 14th— 
Mr. W. von Dewall (Frankfurter Zeitung) on ** After 
the Presidential Election,’’ Livingstone Hall, 8 p.m. 
London Symphony Orchestra with Weingartner, 
Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

Tuesday, Mareh 15th— 
Com. Stephen King-Hall on ** British Internationalism 
and French Nationalism,’’ Friends House, 1.20. 
In Aid of the Margaret MacDonald Baby Clinic, Lecture 
by Seton Gordon, at 10, Downing Street, 5.30. 
Schnabel, London Museum Concert, 7.30. 
Dr. E. H. Miles, “* Industrial Questions in Soviet 
Russia,’’ Royal Society of Arts, 18, John Street, W.C.2. 
Prof. R. G. Tawney on “* China and Manchuria,’’ Lon- 
don School of Economics, 8. 

Wednesday, Mach 16th— 
Mr. Gerald Heard on “* Rural Methods of the Future,”’ 
a¥, Chandus Street, 5.30. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT Coleridge was often tiresomely voluble is beyond 
question; but I fancy that his friends were fre- 
quently peeved at him, not because of his loquacity, 
but because he was so terribly and felicitously right. The 
kind of critical justice which Coleridge usually reached is 
more maddening to most men, with their careless thought 
and ill-fitting language, than any degree of verbosity. Mr. 
Frank Morley, in his Lamb before Elia (Cape, 10s. 6d.), 
quotes Coleridge’s consummate note on Lamb’s character : 
Charles Lamb has more totality and individuality of character 
than any other man I know, or have ever known in all my life. In 
most men we distinguish between the different powers of their 
intellect as one being predominant over the other. The genius 
of Wordsworth is greater than his talent, though considerable. The 
talent of Southey is greater than his genius, though respectable ; 
and so on. But in Charles Lamb it is altogether one ; his genius is 
talent, and his talent is genius, and his heart is an whole and one as 
his head. 

Coleridge, a friend and passionate admirer of Lamb, saw 
him, that is, as that rarest of human beings, a man of single 
eye, a man at one with himself, a character undeflected and 
undistracted by tricks of temperament or the disillusion- 
ments of mood. Carlyle, snubbed and, one is sure, treated by 
Lamb with a disabling lack of seriousness, only sees the 
temperament he dislikes, fails ludicrously to have any vision 
at all of Charles Lamb; and yet he too sees him as a single- 
minded creature. Mr. Morley quotes the splenetic abuse 
from the diary ; but in the Reminiscences—just reissued in 
Dent’s Everyman’s Library—there is a more deliberate, if 
equally foolish and unbalanced note on Lamb : 

Insuperable proclivity to gin, in poor old Lamb. His talk con- 
temptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness, 
even when it was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom was ; 
usually i//l-mannered (to a degree), screwed into frosty artificialities, 
ghastly make-believe of wit ; in fact more like “ diluted insanity ” 
(as I defined it) than anything of real jocosity, *‘ humour,” or geniality. 
A most slender fibre of actual worth there was in that poor Charles, 
abundantly recognisable to me as to others, in his better times and 
moods ; but he was Cockney to the marrow, and Cockneydom, 
shouting, ‘‘ Glorious, marvellous, unparalleled in Nature!” all his 
days, had quite bewildered his poor head, and churned nearly all 
the sense out of the poor man. 


* x * 


There is something very edifying in the spectacle of Car- 
lyle rebuking Elia for ‘** frosty artificialities ’’ ; and one can 
detect in this and the rest of the picture, especially a rather 
charming reference to Mrs. Carlyle’s ** native wit,’’ that 
Sartor and his spouse had both been found rather slow by 
the swift-witted, if stuttering, Cockney—hence the dudgeon, 
and the implied brag of Craigenputtock’s superior culture. 
It has been enough for most of us that Wordsworth and 
Haydon, neither of whom was precisely frivolous-minded, 
disagree so definitely from Carlyle’s view of Lamb ; and there 
are others who would care nothing if all the great men of 
the time called Lamb a drunken buffoon and a nitwit. He 
is a touchstone of a man’s claim to be a judge of character— 
as Goldsmith is, or Blake, or Poe, or Emily Bronté, or 
Keats. One can admit that Lamb had faults, but only if 
one insists that, of his friends and acquaintances, those only 
were entitled to blame him who never dreamed of doing so. 
It was Lamb who, reminded that he did not know a man 
whom he declared that he hated, stammered that of course 
he did not know him; he could not hate him if he did. He is 


evidence of that statement. Anyone who disliked Lamb 


proved that he did not know him, or else he was evil and 
could not bear unselfishness, and the merriment that stands, 
laughing, with its back against the door keeping fast shut 
that which, if opened, would admit horror and the madness 
of despair. 


Mr. Morley’s book is modestly and persuasively written ; 
but in so far as I understand his thesis it seems to me either 
mistaken or so obvious that it scarcely needed a volume for 
its ratification. ‘* Elia,’’ he contends, “ is Lamb’s ‘ pre- 
tence-character.’ ’’ Lamb, whose life was largely spent in 
the care of his sister, can hardly have not hated her. When 
he discusses Elizabethan tragedy, he writes of “‘ over- 
flowing griefs and talking distractions,’’ and says of Web- 
ster’s dreadful duchess, “‘ if she talks, it is little more than 
soliloquy imitating conversation in a kind of bravery ”’ ; be- 
cause Mr. Morley claims this language is ‘* native to Lamb ”’ 
. .. “* there is no better description of Elia than afforded by 
these words of Lamb.”’ Mr. Morley insists, too—and here I 
cannot at all follow his argument—that Lamb ‘“‘ became iso- 
lated, for a man of genius unusually so,’’ that he secured 
an exceptional ‘* withdrawal from the world around him,” 
and that this isolation is another sign of his need for some 
disguise. Of course, in a sense, all of us have a “‘ pretence- 
character ”’ ; it is a condition of social intercourse. Also, the 
man of genius, whether he express in his work his anti-self, 
as Mr. Yeats has argued, or the same self that controls his 
daily actions, is in peculiar need of that protection. Again, 
a man whose private life, whose most intimate affections 
are clouded by a perpetual threat may easily go further than 
do the happy, the careless, or the light-hearted in the making 
for himself a disguise to don, especially in a London visited 
by stamp-collectors and solemn-faced Scot metaphysicians. 
But in so far as Lamb did this, he was not exceptional. He 
would have been odd had he not so provided himself with a 
decent refuge. Nor is there anything unusual in his turning 
that pretence to artistic uses. What else could he do? It is 
perhaps possible, though rather unprofitable, to argue that 
had Lamb not feared the mad strain in himself and the re- 
current madness in his sister then he might have become not 
an essayist, but a great dramatic poet ; that it was the price 
of his sanity, and his usefulness to Mary that his work should 
have been on another level than that of his favourite drama- 
tists. Yet I feel Mr. Morley must mean more than this; for 
this is only to say, what was too obvious to need saying, that 
the character of Lamb’s work is conditioned by his life. 

* * * 

That I may not be unfair to Mr. Morley, I will quote a 
longer passage : 

** London itself a pantomime and a masquerade,” he said. . . 

“IT often shed tears in the motley Strand from fullness of joy at so 
much fife.” They were not real tears, nor was it real life which 
Lamb was contemplating at that moment. It is not unusual to 
see a young man living in a pretence-world ; but with pretences 
there is a distinction to be made similar to that made earlier between 
humour and the high-jinks of school-days. In the above letter to 
Wordsworth, Lamb seems to me disturbed by the consciousness of 
pretending, it is an uneasy overstatement. But when Lamb became 
fully conscious that he was pretending, he did not throw it over, 
as some try to do ... throughout the ‘Elia essays London is 
described as “‘ supplies for ever-gaping curiosity.” . . . “ And what 
else but an accumulation of sights—endless sights—is a great city : 
or for what else is it desirable?’ This is the full development of 
conscious pretence—-it is writing only for escape. 

I do not know how Mr. Morley decides against the reality 
of Lamb’s tears, or Lamb’s life ; or why he should accuse him 
of any escape different from that which is the happiness and 
the bondage of all artists. Perhaps if a man’s daily life has 
so cruel and onerous an actuality as had Lamb’s, he will be 
tempted to live imaginatively with fantasy—but why not? 
It is vulgar to think that Flaubert did not escape into the 
chronicle of Madame Bovary as truly as Dumas into the 
chronicles of Chicot ; in all literature there is hardly anything 
so fantastic as the naturalistic novels of Zola. Lamb lived 
as he believed it to be his duty to live; he wrote, as all 
artists do, as he would have loved to live—what was his 
altérnative? In one passage Mr. Morley suggests it might 
be to make “* a bid for a life of his own.”’ Surely that would 
have been an empty kind of nutshell on which to base a 
claim for immortality. RicHarp SunNnr 
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NEW NOVELS 
Awake. By Susan Prior. Pharos Editions. 5s. 
The Memorial. By C. IsHerwoop. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


That Was Yesterday. By Srorm Jameson. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. : 


Popularity’s Wife. By Racne: Fercuson. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


The Marriage of Simon Harper. By New Bett. 
Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 


Summer Storm. By Jerrery Marston. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Job. By Josern Rorn. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Woodcutter’s House. By Roserr Narnan. Mathews 
and Marrot. 6s. 

The heroine of Awake is “ she.” Her sister is Elizabeth, and 
the man she temporarily loves is John; others of the slightly 
indicated characters, too, are of sufficient unimportance to be 
given names ; they do not share that intense anonymity which is 
to plumb the depths of a soul. And so, from her waking up one 
morning we are with her in acute analysis of her emotions until 
the following day. During that interval she has been for a Sunday 
afternoon walk with the young man she loves with a frenzy that 
obliges her to make a declaration to him; she has met with the 
discouragement of his physical indifference to her; and she has 
arrived the next morning at the complete subsidence in herself 
of the excitement she had mistaken for love. She has incidentally 
discovered herself to us as a young woman lately finished at a 
university who has cared for poetry and dabbled in psychology 
and admired Virginia Woolf; her reading, indeed, with the help 
of youth’s ardent memory, provides her with quotations to fit 
her thought at every turn. Unexplained and undescribed, her 
home atmosphere is yet admirably indicated with slight essential 
touches—just those broken-off bits of her home which cannot 
help accidentally being included in the searchlight that concen- 
tratedly follows her as she moves. Apart from her, all is so still, 
one would not think there was a parent in the place. In the 
course of her devoted self-examination there are to be found 
agreeably recognisable truths: i.c., she accounts for John’s 
physical indifference to her by realising that she herself has kept 
sex-consciousness out of their relationship, and that he has only 
done what she seemed to expect of him. 


She snorted at this past foolishness and, delighted with the ex- 
planation, sought other cxamples to confirm the conclusion. There 
was her brother-in-law. He expected her to go on being sixteen— 
when they had first met—expected her to be as stationary as his 
mind; expected her to go on being an immature fool. And when 
she was with him she was a fool, never failingly, inevitably. Why, 
on the last visit—she was helping him put the goslings to bed—he 
had passed them to her two at a time, and she had dropped a handful, 
carelessness she would have scorned under ordinary circumstances. 
But he had expected it of her, and she had complied to the expecta- 
tion. One had to act the superimposed réle whatever it might be. 
(God! how it rankled !) 


While Miss Susan Prior is engaged with her one anonymous 
victim stretched out on the rack of youth, Mr. Isherwood makes 
an even more remorseless exhibition of a whole group of helpless 
humanity ; and he, also, seeks to heighten his effect by a method 
of allusion rather than statement. He must have disliked the 
practical necessity of giving his characters names; he atones for 
it by being as inconsequent as possible about their circumstances 
and relationships, and above all by ignoring any time-sequence 
for the situations and conyersations—rather than events—of 
which the book is composed. For after you have decided that 
from its interesting opening the book works backwards in as 
orderly a manner as Chinese writing, with to-day coming before 
yesterday, and a logical progress into the past, you are obliged 
to realise that for Mr. Isherwood time really is an illusion, for 
sometimes, after all, to-morrow does come after to-day. And for 
his purpose he is justified. His final purpose is to build up a set of 
human beings modelled so unerringly that they come almost 
closer to you than yourself. An odd party or a stray motor-drive, 
a glimpse here and there—these are used like a chisel to wander 
about the group; and time-sequence has got nothing to do with 
it, any more than a man’s head is made before his feet or his 
hands. Ina story chronology would count ; but Mr. Isherwood’s 
vivid portraiture, which makes itself as greedily followed as any 
sensational story, he can, of course, tackle at what point he will. 
It is an amazing talent that keeps these people still at only a few 
odd moments of their lives—quick, sudden sittings with nothing 


prepared—and throws them deftly, scornfully, cruelly into a dupli- 
cate existence. The cruelty and scorn are not deliberate. Mr. 
Isherwood indeed appreciates his characters: Lily shattered by 
the loss of her husband and mildly tender to her affectionate son 
who yet has to argue with her (“a horrible facility grow upon 
them, so that they acquiesced in it”); Mary so bright, so 
Bohemian, so good at doing an impersonation of Queen Victoria ; 
Maurice so insolently dare-devil an undergraduate ; Edward so 
undismayed by the impasse of his abnormality ; their wit, their 
sharpness, their obscenities are touched in with enjoyment. 
The effect is only cruel because when all is totalled up there has 
been little to observe that is not wit and sharpness and obscenity. 
Only the talent is exquisite. 

This school of fiction might inveigle you into thinking it 
supreme for the sharpness of its effects. The scheme of omission 
of explanation creates so alert a reader, pouncing on whatever he 
can find to enlighten him, that the phrases are more than phrases, 
they have the excitement of clues. So it becomes almost astonish- 
ing, in proceeding to Miss Storm Jameson’s novel, to be forced to 
the conclusion that one may also know a great deal even when 
one is told a great deal. The vivid clues which produce the 
vivid guess-work are exchanged for a careful comprehensive 
exposition that produces the merely attentive reader. So clari- 
fying in a way has been the absence of information in The 
Memorial that it seems impossible that all this explanation will 
not obscure the sharpness of the essentials; but Miss Storm 
Jameson is too géod a writer to lose anything by her thorough- 
ness. She has written a long, full book in which every touch is a 
true one, each detail itself a little atom of the essential. For her 
ability to create individualistic characters who yet have the very 
accent of their time, Miss Storm Jameson stands very high among 
the chronicle-novelists. The drama is a domestic one, though 
occurring partly in war time. It is the description of the course 
of a marriage between a very young man and woman who have 
an insufficient income, an “ unwanted” child, and enough love 
for spasmodic care and tenderness and enough exasperation for 
actual blows. A fine, convincing quality of youth and integrity 
in the young woman makes her relations with her shifty husband 
an absorbing issue. 
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Miss Rachel Ferguson, too, has the direct method, telling 


everything, for her tale of a misalliance between a squire’s 
daughter and one of the troupe of entertainers who assist at her 
coming-of-age celebrations. This writer is not afraid of being 
dull with affirmations, and has no need to be. The elopement, 
the lodging-house life and the landladies, the fatal attractiveness 
to women of the husband as a pierrot at the seaside, the growing 
family, and the icy aloofness of the wife from her philandering 
husband and independent daughters are Miss Ferguson’s oppor- 
tunity for the serious, sensitive sense of relationships which she 
combines with her richly comic talent. She allows herself more 
licence than Miss Storm Jameson ; there is naturally more device 
and play in her work, for she is making an entertaining display of 
herself rather than of her times. Domesticity is here, too, con- 
scientiously reflected, but Sally Porter (alias Potiére in a genteel 
moment on the telephone; or even “ the late Lady George,” 
since she had once been nearly engaged by mistake to the baronet) 
—Sally Porter could not be true, but only because she is too good 
to be true. 

The Marriage of Simon Harper goes farther in exhaustiveness, 
and borders on that kind of prolifie telling that is probably 
responsible for the reactionary secretiveness of the first two books. 
It is almost inconceivable that any thought he could have would 
be allowed by Mr. Bell to escape the net of his words. How, 
indeed, if your publisher is to be able to mention the quarter of a 
million or so of words that you have thrown off, with another 
quarter of a million in the immediate past, can you afford to let 
anything eseape ? 
about, like children born and dying, marriage, war, prostitution, 
and such an infinitude of minor ones, like washing-up, that words 
need never be empty. Mr. Bell found life placed at his disposal, 
and helped himself. The result is, again, a drama of family 
relationships, and he has chosen it in a sensational design, in- 
cluding. the most unconvincing infidelity that could ever have 
hoped to be believed. But it is vital—more by means of liberally 
laying hold of vital things than by an art which can make vitality 
from anything. Mr. Marston is another writer to whom 
speech seems easier than silence. His intensely high-spirited 
story of a well-to-do family is concerned, on the public side, with 
the publishing world and the launching of a Socialist weekly, and 
on the domestic side with a great deal of good food and good 
drink and servants and a little danger, successfully averted, to 
private morals. 

However acceptable, in varying degrees, may be the orgy of the 
domestically familiar contained in several of these books, the 
rush to a distant land, to the unexpected and unfamiliar seene, 
with the reading of Job, brings that further satisfaction, the 
recognition of the unknown. A Jewish peasant family in Russia 
and later emigrating to America, is deseribed by this eminent 
German writer with a simplicity that misses no oddity or surprise 
or beauty. From familiar domesticity, too, Mr. Robert Nathan 
has a little reaction on his own account. The characters in 
The Woodcutter’s House include a simple girl, a simple youth, a 
horse, a dog and a “ little green man,” and any of these may 
impartially take up the conversation at any point of the simple 
narrative. 


* Aha,” exclaimed Isaiah, “* 1 saw your little friend Susan; she 
appeared to be enjoying herself, and in the best of health.” His 
voice dropped to a graver note. ‘“* She was not alone, my friend.”’ 

“Why should she be alone ?”’ asked Musket easily; “I hardly 
expected she would be. She has many friends. 
ing herself; that is a good thing. 
unhappy on my account.’ 


So she was enjov- 
I should not like her to be 


“She was not even thinking of you,” said Isaiah. 
Musket replied irrelevantly : 
she is intelligent. 
travels ? 


“'The thing I like about her is that 
Ido you remember how interested she was in my 
Also the fact that I was an artist appealed to her.” 
“Well,” said Isainh kindly, * it appeals to her no longer. You 
told her to forget you, and she has done so.” 
“Ah,” said Musket thoughtfully, “* women : 


there’s a strange 
thing for you. 


One never knows what to expect. They are Jike 
you, Isaiah, always looking in the distance. All a woman wants is to 
want something.” 


The protagonists of this particular discussion are the horse and 
the dog; the wood-cutting youth and the beggar-maid would 
naturally be unable to express themselves with so much facility. 
The pathos of the little love-story.in the weod is_acceptable 
fairy-tale pathos, just touched up with cynicism. 


ViotA MEYNELL. 


And life has so many major things to write - 


THE PERENNIAL HORRY 


The Life of Horace Walpole. By Sreruzn Gwynn. 
Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 


There was room for one more book on Horace Walpole ; there 
is still room for one more book on Horace Walpole; perhaps 
there will always be room for one more. Truly, Horry is a 
fellow of inexhaustible attraction! Yet it seems at first sight a 
little strange that there should be such sich reserves in a per- 
sonality neither complex nor profound, in a life comparatively 
uneventful, in a mind demarcated by so strait a mur-d’-enceinte, 
and topped with “Gothick” pinnacles at that. The truth 
would appear to be that Walpole interests us because he was 
perpetually interested. Egotist though he may have been, he 
never lost the precious knack of getting right outside himself. 
Nor was it only his personal fads and his personal friendships 
that absorbed him, active and enduring though most of these 
were ; he retained to the last an unwearying Capacity for being 
amused, for seeing the comedy latent in men and manners, the 
quiet, pervasive ironies of time and fortune. 

Added to this he had the kind of wit that never “ dates,” 
that does not compel the modern reader to transport himself to 
a different and not always very easily breatheable atmosphere ; 
and he was master of a literary style as enchanting as any ever 
evolved by an Englishman. 

His latest biographer, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, stoutly denies 
that Walpole was a cynic, and it is probable that his superficial 
cynicism was “ only his f-fun.”” Beyond doubt, his affectations 
were in the main assumed to cloak a temperament sensitive to 
the point of morbidity. Even his youthful conceit was shot 
through with wincing self-depreciation, and every decade of his 
long life brought him a more irresistible sense of his own in- 
adequacy. The world which saw in “ Mr. W.” the “ dancing 
Senator,” the epicure in scandal, the dabbler in fantastic 
hobbies, the drawling, simpering and shrugging fop, was very 
far from suspecting that his own estimate of himself was even 
lower than the world’s, or guessing what excess of sensibility 
those simpers and shrugs dissembled. He probably spoke from 
his heart when he said to Madame du Deffand, “ Je suis bien 
petit d mes propres yeux.” 

There is some danger that concentration upon the more 
amiable aspects of Horry’s character may lead us to idealise him 
a little, may make us forget that he was really rather selfish, 
rather spiteful, rather capricious at times. We know a great 
deal about him that his earlier critics could not know, and 
because it is easier for us to be just to him we are apt to swing 
too violently away from their imperfect judgments. Time, and 
the continued study of the letters, will redress the balance, and 
in the interim it can hardly be denied that the better acquainted 
we become with him the better we like him. 

Since Alistin Dobson made the lord of Strawberry the centre 
of a softly tinted and delicately pencilled study of his circle, 
Walpole has been considered in his political character, as a figure 
in Whig society, by Miss Alice Greenwood, and in his literary 
character by the present writer in the English Men of Letters 
Series ; but no full-dress life of him has been attempted even now. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s agreeable and most sympathetic book is 
less a “ life”’ than a running commentary on the letters, illus- 
trated by long extracts and short, all admirably chosen. For the 
general reader who is not keenly interested either in Georgian 
politics or Georgian literature, and whom the vast mass of the 
letters disconcerts, there could hardly be a more engaging intro- 
duction to Walpole and his environment; but it is an 
introduction only. 

Every biographer of this most loquacious gentleman must be 
allowed to choose freely those aspects of his life and character 
which he regards as most relevant to a fair estimate of both, 
nor should any be rebuked for any omissions he may think fit 
to make. Omissions must be numerous, if the biography is to 
be kept within comfortable limits. Yet I can find it in my 
heart to regret that Mr. Gwynn has not said more about Walpole’s 
love of children. He has told us about the romps at Ragley 
with the young Lytteltons and about the sojourn at Arlington 
Street of Field-Marshal Conway’s infant daughter; but there 
is so much more than that to tell. What, for example, could be 


more. characteristic than this remark, a propos of the visit to 
Strawberry Hill of Walpole’s half-sister, Lady Mary Churchill, 
and her delicate little girl, “* You know how courteous a knight 
I am to distressed virgins of five years old, and that my castle 
gates are always open to them,” or what more delightful, in 
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their own way, than the verses he sent to Lady Anne Fitzpatrick 
“ with a present of shells ” ! 

The mention of Lady Mary Churchill suggests another and a 
very different Lady Mary. Mr. Gwynn omits—and this is an 
omission that might justly give us pause—the fact that Walpole 
had other reasons for disliking Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu 
besides her old quarrel with his father. It should never be 
forgotten that this Lady Mary was the admiring friend and 
champion of Maria Skerritt, Sir Robert’s mistress, the supplanter 
of the mother whom Horry loved so well. Loyalty to Lady 
Walpole’s memory did not, however, prevent her youngest son 
from being on the friendliest terms with Maria. Skerritt’s 
daughter, to whom he bore a personal resemblance which may 
be remembered as an off-set to his alleged physical affinities with 
the Herveys. 

Mr. Gwynn regrets by inference his inability to “ throw any 
clear light upon Horace Walpole’s sexual history.” It seems 
curious, therefore, that he should make no allusion to the early 
infatuation for Anne Seymour Conway, mentioned both by 
Whaley and West, and the supposed subject of Gray’s surprise 
in a letter of February 23rd, 1738. And there is an entry in the 
Farington diary for November 28th, 1796, which appears to 
have escaped his attention. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Gwynn realises, as Mr. Lytton 
Strachey failed to realise, the tremendous ordeal which a visit 
to Madame du Deffand involved for Horace Walpole ; “* indeed,” 
he remarks, “ the journey to Constantinople nowadays would be 
less formidable to a chronic invalid such as Walpole had 


become.”” Nevertheless, like Mr. Lytton Strachey, and like’ 


M. Paul Yvon, he is inclined to be hard on him for his lack of 
consistent response to the ardours of the poor old lady. In mere 
fairness to the object of her adoration it should be recalled that 
when she was dying he was genuinely perturbed, and deplored 
that there was no time to send her James’s Powder, that Powder 
in which he himself nourished so touching a belief. 

Though he explicitly disclaims any intention of dealing with 
Walpole as a man of letters (in the wider sense of the phrase), 
Mr. Gwynn, when commenting on The Castle of Otranto, combats 
the views of those critics who descry in Onuphrio Muralto 
the spiritual ancestor of the author of Waverley. A good 
case might, none the less, be made out for this pedigree. It is 
not the supernatural machinery of this rather ridiculous figment 
which makes the thing memorable and gives Walpole whatever 
claim he has to be acknowledged as the progenitor of the 
Romantic novelists ; it is the fact that, first of all English writers, 
he elected not only to place his personages in a “ Gothick ” 
setting, but also to trick them out in what he fondly believed 
to be the habiliments of the Middle Ages. A generation that 
had seen Caxur de Lion wearing Roman armour in the pages of 
Rapin, and Macbeth wearing a bag-wig on the stage, was 
naturally intrigued by this attempt to depict Crusaders, monks 
and hermits “in their habit as they lived.”” Of course, the 
attempt failed ; but the important matter is that it should have 
been made, and made by an Englishman in the middle years of 
the eighteenth century. With all due respect to Mademoiselle 
de Seudéry (she is ** Mademoiselle,” by the way, not **Madame”), 
it is to be doubted whether the greater Romantic novelists could 
trace their literary lineage back to her. The quest for their 
ancestral domain may be pushed too far, but it might land us 
at much less likely places than Strawberry Hill. 


DorotHy MArGARET STuART. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 
Disarmament and Security Since Locarno. By J. W. 

Wureever-Bennerr. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Peace and Disarmament. By Lion Bum. Cape. 7s. 64d. 


The Politics of Naval Disarmament. By Grovann1 
ENGELY. Williams and Norgate. 15s. 


The United States and Disarmament. By B. H. 
Winurams. McGraw, Hill. 15s. 


Worid-Peace and Disarmament. By A. J. Jacons. 
Hutchinson. 5s. 


If the volume of literature upon the problem is any index to the 
importance of the theme, then disarmament ranks high among 
the issues of the day. These volumes are only a random sample 


of a much wider collection intended to influence public opinion. 
They vary from the careful and indispensable collection of facts 
which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett uses to deepen our gratitude to 
him to Mr. Jacobs’ essay in the principles of world peace which 
he makes to appear so simple if only mankind would be reasonable. 
Individually, none of them has the importance of classic treatises 
like those of Sefior de Madariaga or Mr. Noel Baker ; collectively, 
they serve to show that informed public opinion feels deeply upon 
the subject, and is well in advance of government opinion. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book is an impartial account of the 
movements officially attempted towards disarmament since 1925. 
No better book exists for the reader who wants to realise the 
technical complexities of the problem. Here is set out, soberly 
and impartially, each stage in the long evolution towards the 
present Conference. It serves to show the dangers of optimism. 
No drastic cutting of the Gordian knot seem likely to attract 
responsible statesmen ; they prefer, like Nature, the method of 
minute variations. Nor do the experts seem likely to discover 
general principles of any size. Their work brings out with 
painful clarity the degree to which their effort is determined by 
unstated psychological assumptions, all of which go back to 
the inescapable issue of security. My own inference from 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book would be the simple one that 
disarmament is a function of security, and that any con- 
ference which seeks to solve it as a separate issue is doomed 
to failure. 

M. Blum’s book has the importance which naturally attaches 
to any pronouncement from the leader of the largest party in the 
French Chamber. It is the work of a good European who realises 
that ‘security, in the sense which M. Tardieu attaches tothe 
term, is neither attainable nor desirable. What strength it has 
behind its plea for the policy of the Second International we 
shall not know until after the French elections. Were they to 
result in M. Blum becoming Prime Minister of France, it is clear 
that a great step forward could be taken at Geneva; much of 
the fear which underlies present conceptions of French policy 
would be allayed. But it is difficult to be certain that M. Blum 
is any more representative of French, than, say, Mr. Henderson of 
British, opinion. His is a noble protest against the chauvinism 
of the last twelve years. How much more it is than that, the 
French people must explain. 

Dr. Engely, of Bologna, has written the Italian complement of 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book, though confined to the nayal side 
and going back to the Washington Conference. It is, on the whole, 
good and careful work, to some extent vitiated by patriotic 


’ bias, and with a tendency to accept the pronouncements of 


statesmen as representing their full intentions. Mr. Williams’ 
book is a good example of the American academic treatise. He 
states the issues soberly, with a careful assessment of the argu- 
ments on either side, but without coming to any more definite 
conclusion than that disarmament will be useful if we can get it, 
and that American interests favour its attainment. Some of his 
chapters are particularly useful to English readers, especially 
those in which the American attitude to neutral rights and freedom 
of the seas is discussed. The weakness of Mr. Williams’ book is 
that he has no clear view himself of what the facts he recounts 
imply, or, if he has, he does not reveal it. All his sympathies 
are in favour of disarmament, but it is.not easy, from his 
discussion, to know what line he thinks the United States 
should take. 

I do not think it can be said that Mr. Jacobs’ re-examination 
of the problem takes us very far along the road. He thinks that 
neutrality is obsolete; but he doubts whether any State will 
take action against an aggressor if it is likely itself to be injured 
thereby. He therefore suggests that a pact shall be made in 
which States agree to summon a conference on the appeal of 
three signatories, and the essence of his conference, details apart, 
is that no State shall be bound by the decisions of the conference 
unless it wishes to be so bound. As it is worth while for the indi- 
vidual to accept the decisions of a municipal tribunal, so Mr. 
Jacobs thinks it will become worth while for States to accept 
the decisions of his international body. He forgets, I think, that 
the essence of the municipal position is the power of the Court to 
get its will obeyed. When that is the case in the international 
field we shall not have the spectacle of the Great Powers shrink- 
ing from the application of the Covenant. The spectacle we are 
witnessing to-day in the Sino-Japanese dispute very largely 
corresponds to Mr. Jacobs’ vision. I do not believe that most 
people will regard it as very satisfactory. 

Haroup J. Laskt. 
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or sending for samples. If they which they have discovered, and 
feel disposed to try any article which have been based upon scientific 
which they see advertised they buy it. prescriptions. 
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RUSSIAN FEARS 


The Soviets and the Next War. By R. D. Cuarques. 
Secker. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Charques has done a valuable service in this discussion 
of a danger which everyone has heard speak of but few trouble to 
think about, Anybody who has been to Russia, or read the 
Russian newspapers, or talked with a Communist knows how 
universal and how deep-rooted is the belief in a “ capitalist 
war ” against the Soviets. We may pooh-pooh it or remonstrate. 
But the belief remains unshaken, and Mr. Charques explains 
why, and he also explains how the defensive measures engendered 
by this war-psychosis affect Soviet policy. 

The Communists, it must be admitted, have substantial 
practical grounds for their fears. The wars of intervention, the 
civil wars, and the attitude of the western Powers in the past ten 
years have seemed to point all one way. The enmity and the 
ambitions of Poland, the darling and the tool of France, Bessarabia 
shelved but not settled, the sinister activities of Japan, Hitlerism 
in Germany, the * imperialistic ” interests of Great Britain in 
the East—any of these might set the spark to the gunpowder. 
And facts are heavily reinforced by theory. Does not the Marxian 
analysis show that war is the inevitable outcome of the crisis of 
capitalism ? Economic nationalism must fight international 
socialism, and in a world armed to the teeth it will not be a paper- 
fight. We may question the soundness of the Communist 
reasoning, and we may deplore such a fatalistic attitude ; but we 
cannot deny the dangers, either in the general or the particular. Nor 
is it of any use—indeed it is childish—to pretend that the Soviets 
themselves have aggressive designs. They believe, no doubt, in 
world revolution—or at least they do lip service to it. But 
war, whether in the west or in the east, would upset their domestic 
apple-cart—and the apples, be it remembered, are of untold value. 
They will not fight unless they are forced to it. It may be, as 
Mr. Charques suggests, that their obsession and their inflammatory 
propaganda at home and abroad actually enhance the present 
danger, and even create a risk of ** the intense nationalist ardour 
of the masses of the Soviet Union spilling over in a critical hour.” 

But to-day there is certainly no will to war either in the masses 
or in their rulers. They want peace, and they want as a guarantee 
of it complete disarmament all round. That, of course, they will 
not get; it remains to be seen whether the Geneva Conference 
will result even in any reduction of armaments worth talking 
about. Mr. Charques is emphatic on the importance of dis- 
armament. It is, he says, the sole remaining protection against 
war, and—writing before the opening of the Conference 
to see Great Britain taking the lead in proposing a radical scheme 
of reduction. Alas! he has learned by now that Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues in the National Government are not 
cast for that role. But, in any case, will a reduction of arma- 
ments by, say, 25 per cent., desirable though it may be, go very 
far to allay cither the fears of the Soviets or the general risk 
of war? “The problem of peace in Europe,” Mr. Charques 
himself declares, “is essentially a problem of international 
economic agreement and co-operation.” It is the reduction of 
debts and tariffs and the rest of our nationalistie mischiefs— 
moral and economic disarmament, in short—-that is wanted. By 
all means let us scrap battleships and submarines and big guns 
and poison gas. But that alone will not remove causes of friction 
with Russia, nor ensure the friendly commercial and diplomatic 
relations that are so urgently needed. C. M. L. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Spanish Omnibus. Trans. by Warre B. Weis. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 
The Black Boxer. By H. E. 
Several Occasions. 
Kiss on the Lips. 
Storm. 


Pharos. 7s. 6d. 
Wishart. 6s. 
By K. S. Pricwarp. 


BATES. 

By Mary Butts. 

Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Paris New Review. 4s. 

Christmas Formula, by Sretta Benson; A Terrible Day, 
by Davip Garnerr; Green Thoughts, by J. Coiiimer; 
The Wild Swan, by L. O’Fianertry. Furnival Books. 
Jomer and Steel. 10s. 6d. each. 

Two Studies. By H. H. Ricuarpson. 
21s. 

The Tithe Barn. By T. F. K. S. Bhat. 10s. 6d, 

Most publishers will tell you that volumes of short stories are 
unpopular; and yet it is hard to meet intelligent people who, if 


by PeTeER NEAGOE. 


{ ‘lysses Press. 


Powys. 


he hopes: 


they read fiction at all, are not as glad to find good short stories 
as good novels. To-day the well-written novel, whether hand 
or machine-made, is commoner than it was thirty years ago ; 
while the first-rate short story is comparatively rarer. In all 
these volumes there are but few tales that could rank with the 
best fiction now being written ; but the little there is that is of 
very high quality has a formal beauty very rarely found in the 
novel. It is the kind of beauty that Miss Stella Benson achieves 
in her novels, and has not quite reached in the three tales in 
this volume, two of which are written in that mood of sardonic 
farce which, in her novels, is used only to accentuate her sense of 
life’s cruel aimlessness. Miss Richardson’s stories of death are, 
in their grave acceptance, of a rare and permanent loveliness ; 
and there is a queer force and naked craft in Mr. Neagoe’s tales 
of Central Europe. His vivid, staccato prose is surprisingly 
masterly for a foreigner’s; and the direct contact he has with 
simple people makes his work contrast happily with the tales 
of the cafés and the studios which are too often all we get from 
the Par-American writer. Miss Prichard’s stories of Australia, 
especially in her treatment of the natives, are among the most 
remarkable work that has come from that continent. Her 
manner is as restrained as her subjects are often violent; all 
life seems reduced in intensity by the desolate spaces of the great 
plains, and all force goes into the continual fight with an un- 
grateful soil. Even the terrible story of Rosie, the “* gin” who 
throws her baby away, is moving only as a dream-tale is moving. 
Of the other contributors to the Furnival books none is quite at 
his best. Mr. David Garnett cannot write badly ; but his story 
has a kind of angry exacerbation that interferes with the cool, 
objective criticism of life which we enjoy in his best work. 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s three stories are good but not excellent examples 
of his talent; and Mr. Collier’s tale of the orchid that fed on its 
owner, his cousin and his cat seems to me a very unsuccessful 
exercise in the earlier manner of Mr. Garnett. I cannot leave 
these books without congratulating the publishers. These 
volumes, with their good paper, fine printing (by the Chiswick 
Press), and illustrations by good artists are models of what a 
limited edition should be. There are only five hundred copies, 
signed by the authors, for sale; and at the price they must be 
some of the cheapest books produced for the discriminating 
collector. Mr. Bhat has much to learn from them ; his edition of 
two characteristic stories of Mr. T. F. Powys, poorly printed on 
indifferent paper, is worth scarcely a fifth of the price he asks. 

It is hard to see why M. Barbusse was asked to introduce 
the anthology of Spanish stories, translated excellently by Mr. 
Warre B. Wells. Barbusse writes with distinction about the 
relation between politics and literature in Spain; but his essay 
will be of little use to those who seek for literary information or 
zsthetie criticism ; and Mr. Gorkin’s biographical notes on the 
authors, though useful, are quite uncritical. Of the authors 
represented in this volume the best known in England are 
Ibanez, Unamuno, Baroja, Azorin and Ayala (the present Spanish 
Ambassador at St. James's). There is a romantic simplicity 
still in Spanish fiction. The authors here represented are not 
afraid of clear colours, sharp contrast and quick outline. The 
directness of such a story as Cencha Espiza’s The Friar Minor is 
as keen as the heat of the Spanish sun or the glare of the plains. 
This is a much more national book than would be a similar volume 
of English, German, French or even Italian stories; those who 
like Irish literature will find here the same realism, the same 
defiant other-worldliness mixed at times with an astonishing 
baseness. - There is a deeply religious atmosphere in Spanish art, 
whether the makers be Christian or anti-Christian; and that 
accounts for the depth and richness of many of these stories. 
There is the same sense of the beyond, breaking very tenderly 
into shoots of surprising loveliness, in Mr. Bates’ best work. 
In his new volume he includes some stories such as The Hessian 
Prisoner and Charlotte Esmond that have already appeared 
separately in limited editions. He still has a certain intellectual 
frailty ; he is so sensitive that at times he will not venture 
beyond an insinuation, when statement would be more appro- 
priate. This volume will add to Mr. Bates’ reputation. 

Will the publication of Several Occasions make a few people 
realise how incomparably Miss Butts has grown in stature since 
her story Speed the Plough was acclaimed as a masterpiece—is it 
ten. years ago? She is a perplexing, at times an exasperating, 
author. One of her best essays in fiction—Ashe of Rings— 


has never been published in England ; but Armed with Madness, 
its successor, came out, and fell, so far as I know, deplorably 
flat. People still ignore her work when they criticise modern 
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“>. 
BARNEYS Mixture j is 


without exception the 
best I’ve ever smoked 
and its packing leaves 
nothing to be desired 


To pip2-lovers in India, where every extreme of climate and 
temperature prevails, the fragrance and freshness of Barneys 
in its ‘‘ EVERFRESH ” Tin must seem most wonderful 

How wonderful will be gathered from the letter which 
follows. It came from an Army Officer of high rank,on tour in the 
Himalayan foothills, whocould not write so appreciatively about 
a Tobacco and its packing without good and sufficient cause. 

(His original letter can be inspected) 


‘* Many thanks ; I veceived the 2-lbs. of ‘ Barneys Mixture’ 


*“* safely, while on tour through the Kumaon Hill 

‘ Will you please repeat the order for me to ihe above address, 
** C.0.D., as befor I am nota big smoker buta very vegeular 
** one, and I smoke my ce © le of pipes a day.’ 

“ I like adecent toba and find ‘ Barneys Mixiu wiihored 
* excepiion the be ] y smoked, iis flavour « avoma 
** uncqualled by a md ils packing leaves nothis r 
‘* desired.” 


When the Barneys ‘‘ EVERFRESH"’ Tin is sealed it imprisons 
factory-freshness which is maintained wherever in the World 
that Tin may go. To open, you merely pull the Rubber Tab. 


Until you do this, a virtual vacuum within the Tin and 
atmospheric pressure from without, keep the Tin sealed and 
locked indefinitely. 


All three strengths 
are available in 
1, 2 and 4 oz 
Genominations at 


1/2 the oz. 





HISS-SS! 
When you pull the 
Rubber Tab, air 
rushes, hisses in. 


(176) John Sinclair, Ltd.. Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. @ 
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novelists. That should be impossible now that Several Occasions is 
published. Some of the book is trivial, no doubt ; but Miss Butts’ 
triviality has a devastating quality, a dry triumph of accidie 
that make it seem terrible, rather than futile. The Dinner- 
Party, In Bloomsbury, and Friendship’s Garland are stories which, 
if the generation to come shows any curiosity about our society, 
will take their place beside The Waste-Land, The Poor Man and 
These Barren Leaves as documents of revelation. There is one 
story at least which has an accomplishment, a clinching per- 
fection that very few European authors could match. The 
House-Party, in its dreadul lucidity, exposes the soul of a damned, 
useless, perverted creature in a way that makes the reader see 
that there is something beyond damnation—just as Ibsen forced 
us to see that in Hedda Gabler. Miss Butts portrays, with a 
mordant economy, the insolenee Of a certain type of English- 
man, especially when he is “ abroad,” as are the agonists of The 
House-Party ; and she can give us an evil sketch like something 
of Toulouse-Lautrec’s. 


lor some days before, as well as for some nights, Vincent had 
observed: a shadow about the quays. First because it had tried to 
sell him an obscene book, then because it tried to sell André an 
obscene book, then because it fried to sell everybody an obscene 
book. Then because it was obscene. Of no race or of any; grey, 
green, greasy, with a few horned teeth and black nails ; its clothes 
a patchwork of hotel leavings, its speech a kind of American, pro- 
nounced with a lisp, the chi-chi of the East. Referred to as the 
Pimp. It knew a whore-house, a cinema. Lived by finding people 
who wanted these places. Found them. Of no age. Probably 
an immortal. F 


With an effortless effect of necessity Miss Butts works out the 
tragedy of Paul whom Vincent would rescue, whom the Pimp 
somehow strangely recognises and claims as his own. It is an 
amazing story, in which the terror, the disgust are somehow 
conquered by the pity which is never allowed to cloak our 
vision of them. R. Exits Rosperts. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Easter Island. By R. J. Casey. Mathews and Marrot. 18s. 


Mr. Casey does better than his title promises ; for not only is there a 
long account of Easter Island, and a discussion about its mysteries of 
language, cult and the great statues; but there are preliminary 
chapters on the never-wearying history of Pitcairn Island. This book 
is more popular than Mr. and Mrs. Routledge’s well-known volume ; 
and Mr. Casey’s style is far better than the captions to the illustrations 

these follow the worst traditions of Hollywood. Mr. Casey gives a 
pleasant account of the inhabitants of the islands he visited: and is 
evidently more at home with them than with the scholarly aspects of his 
problem, though these are quite adequately treated. 
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One Lives to Tell the Tale. By Epmunp Griuican. Cape. 15s. 


The essentials of this story were related to. Mr. Gilligan, an American 
journalist on The New York Sun, by one of the few survivers of some 
three hundred prisoners of war who broke from an internment camp on 
the outskirts of Cape Town and treked North. Most of them perished 
on the way; dying of wounds, sickness, hunger and thirst; but 
seventeen won through. The story is mainly concerned with the 
original narrator and his companion, who in two years marched across 
Africa from the Cape to Cairo, and there, swimming the canal, were 
captured by Arabs and conveyed to German headquarters somewhere 
in Sinai. It would have been a great adventure in peace time, in war 
time it sounds incredible. Yet it is hard to disbelieve a narrative so 
seemingly sincere, and so authentic in little details. It would have 
been better, however, for a few dates and footnotes ; for the escape of 
three hundred men must have been an event of some importance. 


Allan Ramsay: A Study of His Life and Works. 
Martin. Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


Although Ramsay’s pastoral comedy The Gentle Shepherd once 
enjoyed a great vogue, its author’s fame rests mainly on his collections 
of Scots poetry, apart from which he is now read little enough. Mr. 
Martin’s study is largely given to examination of disputed biographical 
details and the tracing of variant versions and performances of the 
play. As a critical estimate the book is perfunctory; Mr. Martin 
appears to be held back, first by a distaste for displaying any enthusiasm, 
and secondly by the fear of treading on the heels of former critics. 
Thus, while duly noting Ramsay’s faults as poet and editor, he 
derives no joy from the humour and simplicity to be found in him. 
Nor does he go far with the exploration of Ramsay’s place in literature. 
Rightly denying The Gentle Shepherd's influence on The Beggar's 
Opera, Mr. Martin ignores a converse possibility that Ramsay’s play 
owes something to Gay’s earlier pastoral The Shepherd’s Week. 'The 
poet’s influence on Burns is not even summarised, because a German 
critic has discussed it. Even his importance as reviver of the Scots 
vernacular is, as it were, left for granted. 


About Motoring 
A SECOND-HAND CAR 


[i fortunate minority who face their bankers without 


By Burns 


fear or hatred in these days will be buying ears about 

Easter. These are days in which we ought to buy new 
cars if we can, since this alternative creates employment. But 
many folk are deferring purchase because they cannot afford a 
new car of the size which they desire, and because they are 
afraid of second-hand cars. This fear is largely fallacious. It 
dates back to an era when people of moderate means and more 
moderate knowledge used to buy horses and suffer untold 
tribulations with their purchases. A horse, they argue, is a far 
more simple entity than a motor car. Even to an untutored 
eye a horse must surely betray its major disqualifications. It 
will cough, or limp, or lash out, or lay back its ears menacingly, 
or survéy you with a lacklustre eye which promises a rapid 
demise. But a motor car is a conglomeration of mysteries ; and 
if you buy a used and unguaranteed car; you buy trouble. The 
engine will seize. The back axle will snap. The magneto will 
cease to mag., or whatever it is that a self-respecting magneto 
should do. No outlook displays so may fallacies as this. If you 
buy a used car in the right quarter it will carry with it a legal 
guarantee. I do not suggest that you should buy it from Jones 
next door; as you suspect, his word is by no means his bond, 
and, if it were, his bank overdraft is already so large that even 
his bond might prove worthless. But you can buy it from a 
dealer who will guarantee it for six months, because his experts 
have vetted it, and he knows it to be sound. Moreover, your 
innocence about guarantees is rather childlike. If you buy a 
new car from the factory you will certainly receive with it a 
large scroll, engrossed with much legal verbiage, and adorned 
with a serrated red paper washer. This formal guarantee has been 
carefully drawn up by a clever lawyer to evade responsibilities 
and to impress the innocent. It is not quite worthless, but I never 
yet heard that one of these documents procured a client any 
benefit which he could not have procured without it. Your real 
guarantee is your tongue. No manufacturer can sleep o’ nights 
if he suspects that you daily,inform anybody who will listen to 
you that he is a rogue, and that his wares are meretricious. Your 
eloquence will nullify the £1,500 which he has just spent in 
decorating the front page of the Daily Wire with a very different 
account of his car. Similarly, the dealer from whom I advise 
you to buy your second-hand car has invested the savings of his 
forefathers and his own profits of the past ten years in his 
business. He owns expensive showrooms; a large coachshop ; 
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Can answer 
these questiiast 


Who originated the phrase “ Peace 
with Honour’’ ? 


Where is the world’s Jargest library ? 
Who first reached the North Pole ? 


Where can the following Biblical 
quotation be found :— 


“I will return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, swept and 
garnished ’’? 


Where is the Valley of The Kings ? 


Who wrote “ What Every Woman 
Knows ”’ ? 


£150 


FULL PARTICULARS IN THE 
Record Spring 
Book Number 


_JOHN O]ONDONS 
WEEKLY 


WILL BE AWARDED IN 
THIS FASCINATING AND 
INSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 
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LECTURES ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. GEORG GRODDECK (M.D. of Berlin), the eminent 
psychologist of Baden-Baden, who arrives in London on 
March 18th, will deliver the following Lectures in English. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18th, at 8 p.m. fo the BRITISH SEXOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, at the London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Subject—* ORGANIC SYMBOLISM.” For particulars apply.to the Hon. Sec., 
British Sexological Society, 4, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, 





MONDAY, MARCH 2ist, at 8.30 p.m. To the INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, at 51, Tavisteck Square, W.C.1. Subject—* SYMBOLISM IN 
DIS! ASE.” For particulars apply to the Sec., Institute of Medical Psy hology, 


, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 





TUESDAY, MARCH 22nd, at 8 p.m. To the WORLD LEAGUE FOR 
SEXUAL REFORM, at the London Schoo! of Hygiene, Keppel Street, Gower 
Str et, W.C.1. Subject—* THE BIOLOGY OF WORDS.” For particulars apply 
to Norman Haire, Esq., Ch.M., M.B., 127, Harley Street, W.1. : 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


London, W.1 
(University of London) 


THE WINTER SESSION will begin during the first week 
in OCTOBER, anf! new students should apply for admission 
at an early date. 

The Medical Sc}jool and Hospital occupy a central! position 
within a few mijutés’ walk of Oxford Circus. They are 
fully equipped fc} teaching the entire Medical curriculum 
both for Universit]; Degrees and the Conjoint Course. 

ENTPANCE SCHOLARSHIPS’ 
Examinations in {rts and Science will be held in July 

The new West ‘fing of the Hospital is fully occupied ; thx 
rebuilding of the Jemainder is proceeding without the loss 
of.a single bed; Jthe remodelled Out-Patient Department 
continues to expjnd; the newly-built Residents’ Block 
affords greatly im/Jroved facilities ; the Nurses’ Home is the 
finest in London. J aese, with other new buildings, including 
magnificent Labo:J tories, give to the Middlesex Hospital 
and its Medical S:§ ool the most modern facilities obtainabl! 
in Great Britain. « 


THERE IS NO|JACCOMMODATION FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

THIRTY-ONE ‘FESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are offered 
annually to stud recently qualified. NINE REGIS 
TRARS are also'§:ppointed annually. SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND PRIZES of 'f value exceeding £1,000 are awarded eacl 
year. Large Ath tic Grounds, Common Rooms, Squas! 





Racquets Court, ar well equipped Restaurant are provided 
The Sports Club} include Rugby and Association I 
Hockey, Cricket, ‘filing, Fencing, etc. 
For further part}:ulars and Prospectus apply to the Dean 
T. IZOD BENN/#IT, M.D., F.R.C.P., or to the School 
Secretary, Middles ‘ Hospital, Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
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CONSOLATION 
TO TAX PAYERS 


An investment with 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is even more profitable than before on account 
of the recent increase in the rate of income tex. 
A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1000 with profits 
effected by a man aged 30 next birthday gives the 
following results :— 
Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
present rate of Bonus be continued .. £1,515 0 0 
Total net premiums payable (assuming 
income tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) “ 879 6 8 
Profit ‘< ‘ oe £635 13 4 


Such a result would be better than that secured by 
an investment yielding 


6% 


gross interest 
and 


LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition. 
Write for copy of leaflet “R.2" to 


ne STANDARD [IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTADLISHEO OUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 






LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST tc« 
1Sa PALL MALL sw: 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
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a big repair works ; and he spends hundreds of pounds weekly in 
advertising a fleet of used cars which have cost him a lot of money. 
The foundation of his business is his reputation and what he calls 
his “ goodwill.” Destroy those, and his assets are instantly 
converted into liabilities. So if you join the ranks of his cus- 
tomers, he will sweat blood to transform you into a friend ; and 
you may deal with him cénfidently. 

At the present moment his depots and all similar depots are 
choked with second-hand cars for which a very limited demand 
exists. Nothing will induce him—or any of his rivals—to buy 
another used car. He might do it for his mother or his fiancée’s 
brother, but strangers who offer him used cars for cash will 
receive a welcome of the chilliest. He cannot even raise any 
genuine geniality towards strangers who walk in and express 
their desire to “ buy ” new cars; for he knows in his bones that 
by “ buy ” they mean that he is to accept yet another used car 
in part payment; and he has no standing room for any more. 
See how this glut benefits you. Jones, let us imagine, has a 
perfectly sound £450 car which he bought new last May, and 
which he desires to convert into cash in order that he may escape 
being sued for his income tax. Jones cannot dispose of that car 
at any of the choked depots; amd in his desperation he will let 
you have it for £175, or some such absurd sum. So the dealer 
cannot reasonably ask you more than Jones is prepared to take 
for a similar vehicle. And since the dealer yearns for you to brag 
at the club and in your railway carriage and wherever carless 
humans congregate that he sold you a 1931 Tugmobile in perfect 
order at £300 under list price, he will take excellent care that 
your Tugmobile is sound in wind and limb. 

Furthermore, supposing that your cynicism was justified, 
and your Tugmobile broke its back axle a fortnight after delivery, 
you are much better off than if you'd bought a new Tugmobile, 
and suffered a similar disaster. You would unearth that stamped 
guarantee and find you could get a new axle by sending the old 
one to the factory, paying carriage on both axles, and paying 
your repairer to fit the new axle after towing the car to his shop 
and removing the old axle. This would cost you quite a lot of 
money; and you'd have paid £450 for your new Tugmobile. 
You are only paying £175 for your used Tugmobile, and on 
balance you'd be nearly £300 in pocket, even if the dealer 
refused to give you a new axle, and fit it gratis, as he quite 
probably would do without serious pressure from you. 

As soon as the slump began an acquaintance of mine termin- 
ated all the standing agencies for new cars which he had secured 
in severe warfare with other eager applicants, and at the risk of 


contracting to sell them in absurd quantities. He knew that 


comparatively few people would be able to afferd expensive new 
cars for at least a year. He reorganised his staff and buildings 
to buy and sell used cars, overhauling each car before resale, 
and interpreting a six months’ guarantee liberally. His energy 
and foresight have enabled him to make money when less alert 
traders are losing all they have made since the war. His example 
is being widely copied, and it is now possible to obtain marvellous 
value in used cars with an absolute minimum of risk. In sober 
fact, the purchase of a used car from a reputable dealer has been 
a tolerably safe and wise proposition for a long term of years ; 
but never so much so-as it is at the present moment. 

The keynote of such transactions is that the first year’s cash 
depreciation on any luxury bears no real relation to its value 
for use. The retailer's commission on jewellery amounts on an 
average to something like 50 per cent. because of the risks of 
burglary which demand insurance, and because of the high 
value of his stock, and his slow turnover, Hence he will seldom 
offer you £25 for plate which you bought from him for £50 a year 
ago. The retailer's commission on a new car does not even 
distantly approach 50 per cent., but it is large enough to pare 
pounds off the value of a car which has only been used once. Add 
to this factor the present glut of second-hand cars, and it is 
obvious that the customer can save a very large sum by buying 
second-hand ; and the light nature of his risks has been sufficiently 
emphasised. R. E. Davipson. 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The safest, most profitable and 
patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, call or phone (Ambassador 1023) for Investinent Booklet and 








LY.2.@8 THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PAID Masoet Building, Paddington Gresn, Louton, W 








Playtime 


TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 





ARNOLD MADE US IMMORTAL 


ACROSS 

10. Incrustation. 

12. Something for which Nantes is 

famous. 
15. Remain. 
17. We are so mean we don’t give 
schooichildren prizes. 
19. Not Oxford’s reward for ice-hockey. 
21. Diet not acceptable to a three-headed 
og. 

25. Sir Walter Raleigh was one. 

29. I tell you why. 

31. Just past. 

32. Behaviour of Goneril. 

34. 1 might be genealogical. 

35. Touching this celestial belt . . . 

38. I’ve lost the beginning of my nap. 
DOWN 

1, Wheaten product. 
2. Just form a mental picture. 


15. 


99 
~ 


30. 


6. 


14. 
24. 
33. 


3. 
4. 


Foreign ex ex. 
Hardiy a bruiser’s glove. 


5 rec. Calpurnia’s well. 


SNe 


This mangled one is new. 
The surpmer “ sails.” 
My plasm is sometimes faked. 


. Invariably “ gallant 

3. Up-ended 

. Put 7 dn. on my mast. 

. A little room of one’s own, 


20. Funk-hole shattered by H.E. 


21. Once much prized at Berlin Uni- 


versity. 


. You should dress up to these. 
. om of ang Cooks. 

. 0 i of ones in kind. 
. Not noble with noble. 

. Much in evidence in Manchuria. 


Assorted cries of derision. 


33. my expressed palindromically. 


. Cross-currents in the atmosphere, 


(For the five missing clues, see the caption to the puzzle.) 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
Across.—1. Philharmonic. 12. eon (one). 13. aether. M6. fro (ward), 


resurrection. 16. —ist. 
. phanerogamic. 26. liner. 


Down.—1. periplast. 2. hoe. 


anti-national. 32. ccedling: 34. Peel. 
3. instanter. 


atro-(bilious). 7. rhetor. 8. mec (on in). 


film. 17. shine. 19. Iago rev. 
Ernle. 25. riain (train). 


gi (be). 
’ 


20. galop. 
28. Lena rev. 


= Toad rev. (Toad of Toad Hall). 19. ogle. 
. tra la la (“‘ The Plowersthat Bloom inthe Spring ”’), 
35. torrentially. 


4. Laud (dual). 
9. ort. 10. iro (roi). 
21. (v)ei(l). 
(lane). 29. leal rev. 


5. Hera (hare). 

11. conically. 
23. (Ich) dien rev. 
31. T.N.T, 





THIS WEEK’S PUZZLE 


I have three packs of playing-cards with identical backs. 


call them packs A, B and C. 
I draw a card at random from pack A and shuffle it in with pack B. 
I now turn up the top card of pack A and find it is the Queen of 
Hearts. 
Next, I draw a card at random from pack B and shuffle it in with 


pack C. 


the Queen of Hearts also. 


I now draw a card at random from pack C and place it at the 
bottom of pack A. 


What is the chance that the 


of pack C ? 


G. 


majority of my solvers are not Contract Bridge players. 


Let me 


Then, turning up the top card of pack B, I find that that is 


Ace of Spades is the top card 





LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 


Paul received presents from Ada, 
Grace. 


Dorothy, Evelyn, Frances and 


Where did Mr. Smith sit? Correct solutions were received from 


L. Butler and M. Fleming. 


Either this puzzle was more difficult than I had supposed, or the 


which ? 
I shall be glad to send, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, 
a copy of the solution of this puzzle, and of the four hands as bid and 
played. 


I wonder 


CALIBAN. 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 
(Incorporated in England 1864.) 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1931. 





Total Income for year £11,502,809, being an increase of £322,458 over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £52,719,006, being an increase of £3,350,759 during 
the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £4,923,215. The Company has paid £70,946,838 in claims 


since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3]st, 1931, wneanted to £68,955,923 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £97,049,674 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,139,059, being an ‘increase of 
£127,891 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £5,034,493, being an 
increase of £142,902. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 











BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(ESTD. 1866.) 
Chief Offices: - - - - - - BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 





Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1931. 





TOTAL INCOME—all Branches “a - aS. 7 rvs aa £5 ,494,685. 
PREMIUM INCOME—Ordinary Branch - a ee = aa £1,083,138. 
Industrial ore _ — _ és - £3 ,206,703. 
General ere bas ia sms é ‘és £131 ,357. 


TOTAL FUNDS—£20,418,746. Full provision made for all depreciation as at 31st December, 1931. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during year in the Life Branches ie ;, mn £1,826,970. 
VALUATION—Standard maintained on same stringent bases as before in both the Life Branches. 
BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
ORDINARY BRANCH—£1 12s. Od. per cent. added to Sums Assured. 

i INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—Additions to Sums Assured under policies becoming 
claims prior to Ist April, 1933, varying. from 5 per cent. after 10 years in force to 
20 per cent. after 40 years in force (with certain exceptions). 





All Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances transacted. 


Secretary and Actuary. Chairman and G 


J. Murray Laine, F.1.A., F-F-A vr A. nae F.1.A. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BY TOREADOR 


THE GAMBLE IN THE £—THE ONLY WAY OUT—-FUTURE OF COM- 
MODITY PRICES—INVESTMENT REACTIONS—CABLES AND WIRELESS 


HESE are days of great peril. We were pushed off the gold 
standafd by panic- withdrawals of foreign- balances 

; and now we are in danger of being pushed back again 
by a frenzied foreign gamble in sterling. And at the old parity, 
if the French have their way! The pound on March 3rd was 
quoted at $3.48}. A week later it is $3.70—and still rising. 
The authorities have been trying desperately hard to stay the 
advance, but they have been as helpless as Mrs. Partington in 
face of the Atlantic. On Wednesday they abandoned the attempt 
—for the time. At 11.30 the “ peg” was removed and the rate 
bounded from $3.54 to $3.71}. The sensational Press fans the 
boom with such headlines as: ‘“ The nation continues its pros- 
perity march. Rising stocks and shares. Tariff-protected 
markets.” The psalm-singing City Editor of the Daily Mail 
grows more lyrical. Cheaper ahd cheaper money is everywhere 
acclaimed. Bank rate is talked down to 3 per cent. with 5 per 
cent. War Loan converted at 3} per cent. New issues of the trustee 
class are fifty times over-subscribed. The Stock Exchange buzzes 
with intense activity as Paris buys and sells its favourite stocks. 
Over-valued industrial shares rise to even more fantastic heights. 
Madness is in the air, the pound is going through the roof! There 
is a grave risk that the authorities will be tempted to stabilise 
the pound quickly, if not at the old parity, then at some figure 
around $4.00. The world marketing advantages of our ex- 
porting industries are again in danger of being jettisoned for the 
honour (sic) of London as the world’s financial centre. A trade 
revival for the “ sterling” bloe of countries is on the point of 
being killed by the sterling prices of commodities falling before 
the gold prices can rise. Are we to allow foreign speculators 
to play tricks with the future of our trade ? 

* x * 

There is only one certain way of bringing this dangerous gamble 
in the sterling exchange to an end. This is an announcement 
that the British Government does not intend to return to gold. 
It is not so dreadful as it sounds. We have been “* off” the gold 
standard for six months and we may as well be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb. Actually we have benefited from the change and 
have helped at the same time nearly one half of the world. 
The Midland Bank does well to call attention in its March Review 
to the fact that never before has Great Britain had such oppor- 
tunities for shaping the course of world trade. There is at the 
present time no world price for any commodity, for the world no 
longer operates upon a universal monetary basis. Since the 
middle of November last gold has been appreciating in terms of 
commodities (that is, gold commodity prices have been falling) 
while sterling has been fairly steady, despite the heavy decline in 
its gold value. Now on account of the great commodity 
markets in Liverpool and London, steady sterling prices exercise 
a stabilising influence upon gold prices. Per contra, faliing gold 
prices for commodities aet as a weight upon sterling quotations. 
The relative strength of the two forces depends partly upon the 
relative importance of gold and non-gold countries as producers 
and consumers of particular goods, partly upon the influence of 
London as a world trading and financial centre. The Midland 
Bank estimates that sterling can be put almost, if not quite, on 
a parity with gold in respect of relative power over commodity 
prices. At any rate, the gold standard countries, and those 
maintaining nominal parity with gold, account for approximately 
one-half the total of the world’s international trade. It is there- 
fore highly important that the sterling prices of commodities 
should not be pulled down by a sensational rise in the gold 
exchange value of sterling. What we really want is a rise in 
sterling prices to somewhere around the 1929 level, accompanied by 
a rise in the gold prices of commodities induced by controlled 
inflation in the gold-standard countries, as America, to her honour, 
is trying to bring about. If the British Government were to 
deciare definitely for a managed paper currency for all time, if it 
were to express its intention of restoring the 1929 sterling price 
level and maintaining it by the usual monetary methods, the 
gamble in the sterling exchange would die an instantaneous death. 
A cheap money policy could then safely be followed, which would 
stimulate capital development at home and provide an increased 
demand for labour. Sterling prices would graduaity rise and 


America would be given a real chance to make good with her 
*“ controlled inflation” scheme. As long as an active market 
in forward exchange were maintained, the fluctuations in the 
exchange values of the pound would not be to the detriment of 
international trade, The future of London as the world’s financial 
centre would not be prejudiced. Sterling would become the 
world standard instead of gold. As Mr. Keynes remarked at the 
National Mutual meeting last week, the old gold standard worked 
well when it was in effect a sterling standard, but when gold went 
* off” sterling last autumn, the goid standard became doomed. 


% a ok 


If the Government will not abandon gold, the next best policy 
is for it to declare that it does not contemplate an early stabilisa- 
tion of the pound and that it hopes to expand credit at home 
and raise the price-level. This should damp the ardour of the 
foreign speculator, who is always nervous of inflation, but there 
is always the danger of a flight from the dollar into the pound on 
the ground that inflation in America would be more terrible than 
inflation in Great Britain. Whatever policy is followed, it is 
highly desirable that the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York should work in collaboration to 
prevent a * bull” drive on the pound or a “ bear” drive on the 
dollar. The “ peg” on the exchange must be put back. If the 
Treasury has now secured the balance of its foreign exchange 
credits, the Bank of England should begin to acquire a foreign 
exchange reserve on its own account. 


. 


* * * 


If we are to have a cheap money “ beom” the investor may 
employ his funds profitably in ** stagging ” all long-dated new issues 
of the gilt-edged type and in buying the long-dated prior charges of 
the leading domestic industries, which will benefit directly from 
cheap money or temporarily from tariff protection. The struggle 
between sterling and gold makes the future of world trade so 
uncertain that I would not add to any commitments in equity 
shares while the market psychology is bullish. As for the shares 
which Paris speculators have been buying, I would avoid them 
like the plague. Last week, I gave a warning about the quite 
unjustified rise in oil shares. Royal Dutch has now reacted 
sharply from 20} to 17} on the cessation of Paris buying. Gold 
shares have also slumped, and on Thursday morning dealing was 
a matter of negotiation. One cannot help feeling sorry for the 
“ Kaffir” market. South African gold shares never reflected 
adequately the improved results for 1931 or the increase in 
sterling dividends which were paid last month as a result of the 
gold premium. The trouble is that the market has been fed 
too long on false hopes. There is no news so stale as the news 
which is announced for to-morrow but never comes. The market 
has been told so often that South Africa is going off the gold 
standarfl and that the Low Grade Ore Commission is about to 
propose wonderful concessions to the low-grade mines,.that it has 
built up what is known as a stale bull account. Actually, the 
South African Government is so hard-up that it cannot provide 
the money for making concessions to low-grade mines, and as 
long as the present Government is in power it will not leave the 
gold standard until Great Britain returns to it or Holland goes 
off. Gold shares may therefore have a bad reaction, but as long 
as the world persists in maintaining a gold standard, they should 
not be sacrificed. 

a * {* 

Murder will out, and the crime of over-capitalisation cannot be 
hidden indefinitely. Cables and Wireless, Ltd., has now passed the 
dividends on its £23 millions of 5} per cent. preference stock. 
The following table shows the slump in the market valuation of 
this company’s securities. 

Present Market 


Par Value. High 1930. Price. 
51% cum. pref. stock ...65...+. £23,160,741 100 £23,160.741 45 £10,422 ,333 
73% “A” ordinary stock ..... 20,686,850 77 15,928,878 15 3,103,028 


oe te 8,656,000 39! 8,419,111 93 $22,318 


£52,503 ,591 £42,508,730 £14,547,679 


It will be seen that the decline in market value as compared 
with the par values is no less than 72.67 per cent. 1 propose to 
deal with the fantastic over-capitalisation of this. merger in 
next week’s issue, but may I urge upon the directors that they 
should no longer keep the stockholders in ignorance of the 193 
results, especially in view of the bald statement that the com- 
pany is not to take possession of its magnificent new offices on 
the Embankment. Is this self-repentance or coercion from 
bankers ? 
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ALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY. 





LARGE INCREASE OF BUSINESS. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £77,900,000. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, to 
be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 21st day of March, 1932. 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the Annual 
Statement of Accounts, showing the operations of the Society during the financial 
year ended the 31st January, 1932. 


It is very gratifying to the Directors to be able to report that, in a year of con- 
tinued depression in trade and industry, and wi unemployment, and 
through a period of the greatest anxiety in the National financial situation, there 
have been very substantial increases in al] departments of the Society. 


The following statement of the business at the end of last year, compared with 
the figures on the Ist February, 1928, being the date of the union of the Halifax 
Permanent and the Halifax Equitable Building Societies, indicates the enormous 
expansion and development of the business of the United Society duriog the last 
four years, viz. :— 

Number of Invested Reserve 

Open Accounts. Funds, Assets. Funds 
Feb. tst, 1932. . .. 476,604 £75,137,211 £77,950,353 £2,813,142 
Feb. 1st, 1928. . -. 328,224 £45,520,281 £46,981, 482 £1,481,200 


Increase in 4 years .. 147,380 £29,616,830 630,968,871 $1,351,942 


ASSETS. The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to £77,950,353, 
an increase of £7,902,954. 





VE FUND. The Reserve Fund, after providing for all interest and 
bonus allotted up to the date of the account stands at /2,815,142. 

INCOME. The Income for the Year, exclusive of investments realised, was 
£33,459,870, 

MORTGAGES. During the year there was a very heavy demand for loans upon 
mortgage of property, and the total amount advanced was /17,069,850. This 
sun is £176,758 more than the recerd sum advanced in the preceding year, and the 
average amount of advances completed each month has again exceeded (1,400,000. 


The number of new Borrowers was 30,383 compared with 29,545 in the previous 





year, and the average amount advanced on each Mortgage was (561. The total 
amount now owing upon Mortgages is (59,775,663, an increase during the year of 
£6,872,879, and the total number of Borrowers is 152,055, an increase of 16,650. 


Of this total 77 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the debt does not 
exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the Society's Mortgages is on!) 
£393 each. The Mortgage accounts are again in an entirely satisfactory conditio: 
and there are no properties of Borrowers in the possession of the Society to Lx 
reported in the statutory Schedule. 


HARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The amount standing to the credit of 
Investing Shareholders and Depositors is {75,137,211, an increase of 7,382,400. 


PROFITS, The net profit of the year, after payment of all expenses and Incor« 
Tax, and after providing for all interest due to Depositors and Shareholders up 
to the date of he Account,.is £428,641. 

The Directors recommend. that there shall be distributed, in addition to the 
interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of {1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the su 
standing to the credit of Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1; and, in addition to the 
interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of {2 10s. Od. per cent. to the Subscripti 
Investing Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of t! 
preceding year. 

ACCOUNTS. The new gccounts opened during the year numbered 91,014, 
and the total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ accounts open at the end of 
the year was 476,604, an increase of 37,976. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the members upon the exceedingly sa.is 
factory results of the business of the past year, and upon the very strong financi 
position of the Society, as revealed by the Statement of Accounts. In ever 
respect the Seciety has maintained and strengthened its pre-eminent positior 
by far the largest Building Society in the World, a distinction it has now held 
for over 20 years. 

ENOCH HILL, 
President and Managing Director 


New Balance Sheet and Full Infermation Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
London District Office : 124, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. _—_ London City Office : 62, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


LIVERPOOL : 37, Dale Street. GLASGOW : 119, St. Vincent Street. 


MANCHESTER: 130, Deanszate. BELFAST : 14, Donegall Sq., West. 


Over 360 Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 

















Write for Particulars of 


CAPITAL BY 


INSTALMENTS 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
25-31. Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephone : 
Metropolitan 8014 (5 lines). 


& & ¥. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary 
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London . Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.39 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 














rom OF YORK’S. Temp‘e Bar 5122, 
gs., 8.30, Mon. & Thurs., 2.30. Prices.) 

THE IRON WOMAN. By Frederick Jackson. 
“ Every Mother Should See This Play.” 



































ALDWYCH. DIRTY WORK. Wed. & Fri. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. ThefRON WOMAN. M.,Th. | FORTUNE. EVGS., at 8.30 Tem. Bar. 7373. 
FIRE. Wed., Sat. FIRE. 
FORTUNE — ee 
GAIETY. HOLD MY HAND. Wed., Sat. Mats., Wed eager yo ee, bad 
GLOBE. PUNCHINELLO. Wed. & Sat. | GAIETY. Evgs., 5.15. Mats.,W. &S,, 2.30, Tem. 6991. 
HIPPODROME. BOW BELLS. Daily. HOLD MY HAND, 
QUEEN’S THE IMMORTAL HOUR. W.,S. JESSIE MATTHEWS, SONNIE HALE. 
PAULETTE. Th., Sat. 

entettnatatn GLOBE. 3.30. Wed. &Sat.,2.30. Ger. 8724. 
STRAND. IT’S A GIRL. Thurs, & Sat. PUNCHINELLO. 
WESTMINSTER. Wed., Sat. The Play of Punch and Judy. 

TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. By John Hastings Turner. 
WYNDHAM’S. THE GREEN PACK. Wed., Sat- | HIPPODROME. London. GER. 0648. 





— 





OPERAS 


QUEEN'S. (Ger, 9487.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.80. (For 2 Weeks Only.) 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR. 


GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 
W. Jobnstone-Dougias, Arthur Cranmer, Bruce Flegz. 


THEATRES 











£ 





ALDWYCH. Tem. Bar 6404. 
Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
RALPH LYNN in 
DIRTY WORK. 





Charing Cross. Tem. Bar. 3161. 


Sir Oswald Stoli presents 
ERIK CHARELL’S 


WHITE HORSE INN. 
At 2.30 and 8.15. (April 23rd Last Night.) 


COLISEUM. 





TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 3.15. 
A New Revue, BOW BELLS, 





Binnie I Keys, 
Andre Randall, | Harriet Hoctor, Robert Hate. 
SAVOY. = 8.15. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 8888. 


PAULETTE. 
A New Musical Play. 
Prices, 2s. to 10s. 6d. ex. tax. (Pit and Ampi. unres.) 


PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
Pabst’s Tremendous Symbolic Film of the Mines 


* KAMERADSCHAFT.” 
A great Peace Epic. 
EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10a.m.—12 p.m. 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


in TWO WHITE ARMS, 
also LAUREL & HARDY in ONE GOOD TURN. 














CONCERTS 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 


BACH CHOIR. 


PASSION SUNDAY, MARCI 13th. 
J. S. BACH’S 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION 


in its entirety. 
Interval 1} a Part 2 
BERT RISDELL. 
ARTHUR CRANMER. 
KEITH FALKNER. 


Full Orchestra—Conductor 


ADRIAN BOULT 


(By courtesy of the B.B.C.). 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124 Wigmore Street, W.1. 


Part I, at 11. 2.30. 
ELSIE SUDDABY 
BETTY BANNERMAN. 
NORMAN STONE. 








RESTAURANT 














STRAND. (Smoking.) 8.30. Thurs,, Sat., 2.30. OOKING that is different. There is always some- 
IT’S A GIRL thing new and delicious to —— you. Omelcttes 
x as in France. Mrs. Cook’s Ca’ Denman Street, 
ea + a scapes pete ne facing Regent Palace Hotel. Open ti la.m. Sundays 
Connie Ediss. ustin 4-12. 
WESTMINSTER, (Vic. 0283.) Adm. 2/5 to 9/-, 


Evenings at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 
By James Bridie (Author of The Anatomist). 
Henry AInLeY. HERMIONE Bapperzy. F. Pirer. 


LITERARY 


EARN to write Articles and Stories, make spare 
hours profitable. Booklet free.—R&EGENT INstTI- 
ture (Dept. 191), 9, Palace Gate, W.8. 








WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 
Bight yr Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
ALD DU MAURIER in 
THE GREEN PACK. By EDGAR WALLACE. 


Temple Bar 3028. 


EJECTED MSS. COMPETITION. See current 
issue of Books and Authors, the independent 
Literary Review. Price Sixpence. Of all Booksellers 
and of the Golden Vista Press, Fetter House, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 




















All the books published 
this Spring, in fact any 
book, whether reviewed 
= or 
“ti New Statesman and 
Nation,” or in any other 
= paper, may be obtained 
> quickly through any Book- 
> shop or Railway Station 
Bookstall of 


Ee W. 4H. 
= 1250 BRANCHES 


Head Office: W. H. 
Strand House, London, 


W.C.2. 


— ee ee ee 
— 
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BANKING | 


The C.W.S. BANK is prepared to open 
personal current accounts (which may be 
worked through any Co-operative Society) 


During the past few years interest has 
been allowed at from 23% 
annum, coupled with a maximum com- 
mission charge of 2/-%, on withdrawals. 


If you are interested in the Co-operative 
Banking System, write to the Manager, 


CW'S: BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 
Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. P= 
BRANCHES : = 


99, Leman Street, E.1. 
Transport House, Smith Square, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : West 


TNO U8 UO ewan ane n en aelee yy ceive vaeien on tn /an lene ae ey = 
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. SCHOOLS 


EXAMINATIONS 


PRINTING 








‘ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—A ly — WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
field Gardens, 5. 


. ee hal ph maa SCHOOL. LETCHW ORTH. TH. 
Recognised by the rd of Education). A 
dl education at moderate fees for boys and girls 
to 19 years in an open air =~ where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
for education. Headmaster :—H. Lyn Harris, M.A,, 
LL.B. (Camb.). 


D® WILLIAMS’ eer DOLGELLY, NORTH 
RECOGNISED BY — OF EDUCATION. 


HEADMISTRESS : 

Miss E, CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS  anp 
KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
Limited number of boarderstaken. Healthy, happy home 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff. 
—Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


OUTHLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon.— 

Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 

Board of Education. Large qualified staff. Civies and 
Junior Branch.—Apply to idlicpesneeane. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL (W. , ow tke m, Bristol), 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount Ceci! of 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.1., LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert ‘Murray, Esq., LL.D. 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidenis : Ernest Barker, * 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon, LL.D.: Miss E. H. Major, C.B. 
M.A, Chairman: J. Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 
Mistress: Miss B. M. pom B.A. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Srencer, 11, Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. Co-eduea- 

tional Public School for Boys and Girls from 11-19. 
Separate Junior School for those from 4-12. From six 
to ten scholarships, value £40-£80 each, awarded annually 
including three or four for Arts and Music. Examinations 
held March and May. Particulars from Headmaster, 
J. H. Bapiey,. 


HE NEW SCHOOL, 08 Leigham Court Road, 

Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day School (with Hostel) 

for boys and girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner. For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
Boys and Girls. 10-18, Individual attention ; 
initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex. 
































HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, Bucks, in 
view of the present financial depression, will grant 
bursaries, to a limited number of gir's under 12 ycars of 
age, which will materially reduce the expenses of their 
education during their whole school course. Application 
should be made as carly as possible to the Principat. 





EACON Hill School, Hosting, Petersfield. Bertrand 

and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 
in diet, teaching methods and psychology.—Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL, 





N = GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS. 

ead Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
c aa late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to — the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of ‘the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work.. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





Weer HOUSE, Woedford Green, Essex. Home 
School, near London. Children from two—Mon- 
tessori class. 


= - Se 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


HE BRITISH SUN-BATHING LEAGUE offers 
facilities on German lines, to ladies and gentlemen, 
for Indoor Artificial-Sun or Ultra-Violet irradiation, 
with Physical Exercises, Games, ete., if desired. Also 
Out-deor Sun Park. Present members include repre- 
sentatives of peerage, clergy, prefessions and comunerce. 
Write, Lady See. Box 143, New STaresMAN AND 
Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 














Cw B for informal discussion of modern problems 
meeting fortnightly at Hampstead. 5s. p.a. 
Members invited. x 144, NEW STATESMAN AND 
Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 





HY I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, free, 
Miss Barmpy, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut, 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAmEs 
STREET TWEED Deport, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 


MARBMALADE—Coarse cut bitter. As ane 
London Clubs. Old family recipe, proba ly best 

now obtainable, 12 x 1-Ibs., carriage paid, 13s. Sample 

8d.—Dororny Carrer, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 











H‘* E YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of ‘the 
‘lobe; extermination guaranteed; from Chi 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 





HWE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 


A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in Londoa, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the follow- 
ing dates : 

Preliminary Examination, May 2nd and 3rd, 1932. 
Intermediate Examination, May 4th and 5th, 1932. 
Final Examination, May 8rd, 4th and 5th, 1932. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before March 22nd, 
1932. 

By Orper or tne Counctt.. 

Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. A. CARRETT, 

Victoria Embankment, Secretary. 
London, W.C.2. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


ONSULAR, ¥.0., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 

The tuition supplements a University Education 
and a special course has now been arranged for those 
who do not wish to go to a university.—Davies’s, 
5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2. 








THe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss Sransretip. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, appiy Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


Kee EDWARD VI SCHOOL, SOU THAMPTON. 


- 











The Governors propose > te “APPOIN’ r A HEAD- 
MASTER for the above School as from Ist September 
next, in accordance with the Scheme made by the 
Board of [iducation for the administration of the 
Foundation. The vacancy occurs through the appoint- 
ment of the present Headmaster to the Headmastership 
of Durham School. 

Salary £1,000 per annum (subject to 10 per cent. 
temporary reduction and usual Superannuation contribu- 
tions). 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualifica- 
tion as may be approved by the Board of Education. 

Applications, stating qualifications and references 
and with one copy each of three recent testimonials, 
should be sent on or before the 24th March, 1932, to the 
a from whom all particulars and forms of 

ication may be obtained. 

Jated 3rd February, 1932. G. A. WALLER, 

7, Albion Place, Southampton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





' Speeds ALL EDt CATION COMMITTEE 


CALLINGTON COU NTY SCHOOL —MIXED. 
Wanted, next term, Assistant Mistress (Graduate 
honours preferred), well qualified in English. Ability to 

take Needlework or Vocal music a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools, less 10 per cen!. 

Forms of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk 
to the Governors (Mr. C. A. Hall; District Education 
Office, Saltash), and shovld be returned to the Head 
Master, County School, Callington, not later than the 
3ist March, 1932. 

Education Department, F. R. PASCOR, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary for Education. 
8th March, 1932. 





ENTLEMAN, 25, seeks position, any. eapacity, staff 

of newspaper, journal, magazine, etc. Good 

literary experience abroad; advertising knowledge. 

Remuneration not first essential. Box 145, New Srares- 
MAN AND Natron, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &e. 


TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS, and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
rovided.—MetROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
ce, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etce., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs, 
Brooker, 87, Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION 
DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 
TR. a ETC, 

Authors’ MSS, and Plays P tly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proo’ cond and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 

PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED 
6, Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS., ete. Duplicating 
Printing. Moderate charges. King? s Typewriting 
Offices (N.), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 8883. 


“SMALLS” | 


"THt {Classified Advertisements appearing on these 

pages cost one oe oe sixpence per line per in- 

sertion (a line averages a t eight words). One line 

should be added for box number. Substantial reduetious 

for a series of insertions. All particulars frem The Advt. 

Manager, New STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 
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WO MEN, with established reputations in 
Printing, Publishing and Advertising, are 
about to acquire for development a very old- 
established printing business. They require a 
further £1,500—£2,500 capital. This is a 
genuine opportunity of especial interest to 
a Periodical or General Publisher, an Adver- 
tiser or Agent, or a private investor with an 
interest in modern commercial printing. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices are also 
available. Write Box 147, New StTaresmMan 
AND Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 


“LECTURES: “AND ‘MEETINGS 





Cow AY “HAL L, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 
Sunday, March 13th, at 11 a.m. 
JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A. 
Tue Recorpinc ANGEL, lV. 


RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY Mecting at the 
London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street (corner of 
Gower Strect), W.C.1, on Friday, 8th March 
8.0 p.m. 
Dr. GEORG GRODDECK of Baden-Baden, 
will read « paper on 
“ORGANIC SYMBOLISM.” 
Chairman: Mr. Norman Haire, Ch.M., M.B. 
Information from Hon. os British Sexological Society, 
e4, Bloomsbury Square, W.¢ 





HE NEW EUROPE GROU vw, 55, Gower, Street, 
London, W.C.1. __— 

Monday, March 14th, at 8.30 p.m., THE HIDDEN 
MEANING OF THE WORLD CRISIS, by Me. Agtuve 
Krrson, author of A Seientific Solution of the Money 
Question. 

Thursday, March 17th, at 8.30 p.m., SOCIAL IN. 
TEGRATION AND THE WAY TO WORLD ORDEK 
by Mr. Maurice B. Reckrrr. 

Admission : MEMBERS FREE. Ni NON-ME MBERS + 2s 


‘TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Orresite the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
C.l. Het and cold water in all Bedroom. 
Comfort, refinement, Bedroom and Breakfast (uniform 
charge), 8s. 6d. r night. IMustrated Booklet 
“London Old and New ” on application. 
SURREY HILLS. 

Persian carpets, antique china and furniture are 
rare in a hotel de luxe. Added to an excellent 
cuisine and every modern comfort they commend 

HILLCROFT RESIDENTIAL HOTEI 
21, Park Hill Rise, East Croydon. 

Kighteen minutes from town. Within two miles 
of six first-class golf courses. Library. Garage 
Hi. and c. water all bedrooms. Single from 3} gms., 
double from 6} gns. weekly. No extras. 
rea eases Dz. Li. Harroc (Balliol). 

*. W. Hawrosc (Lady Margaret Ha ft). 


7 ASTBOU — = Jevington Gardens. High-claes 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Ful! 

particulars on request.—Mrs. P. Li. Rogens (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866, 


OURNEMOUTH'’S Food Reform Gucst House, 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Sea 8 mins., 
everything for a restful and happy holiday: very mode- 
rate Lariff.—Write for IMustrated P rospec tus. ‘Phone e76. 


OURNEMOUTIL—Walsall House Private Ho tel, 

West Cliff. Exccllent cuisine and service, quict 

situation. Special Residential terms. ‘hone 1926.— 
Miss L. STANLEY. 


ASTBOU RNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Sie ard 

4 Square. Central and quiet position, near Band 

Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 
service. "Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. STANLEY. 



































YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. w arr 

sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely 

views. Central heating, log fires. Hl. and c. water all 
bedrooms. Telephone 126. 


FOR ‘SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


UNNY slope on Cotswolds. " Cottage and Dungalo w 
. with garage for sale, freehold, 44 acres. Apy! 
Bex 142, New STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt “ere 
St., W.C.2. 
OR SALE On TO LET. Carnarvonshire, facing 

South overlooking Cardigan Bay, near Pwllheti 
(G.W.R. and L.MLS. Rly.), beautiful house, five bed- 
rooms, three entertaining rooms; h. and c., tel. : x 
cellent garden, orchard, paddock, stable, garage; sale 
bathing beach; also 28 acres if desired. Ellis Davies 
& Co., Carnarvon. 

AMPSTEAD (Belsize Park Tube, 12 minutes itor 

Oxford Street), Charming rooms. Furnished, fully 

equipped (one with piano), or unfurnished, in spacicus 
quiet house. Garden. Rent 12s. 6d.-25s. Vacancies 
Faster.—22, Belsize Avenuc. Prim. 1043. 


.W.3.-—7 Primrose Hill Road, overlooking Hill, 
nished flatlets, also charming bed-sitting ro« 
Recommended. Primrose 5764. 


























130 Lexham Gardens, W.8. Bed-sitting rooms from 
25s. with breakfast; quict and central; hig! 
recomme onded. 





U FFOLK coastguard cottage to ict, sleep 5, sufe batl- 
ing. Remote. Apply Gane, 45 Heath Driv 
Potters Bar. 
ERVICE Flat, W.C.1, suit one. Mansion. E!. pow 
lift, telephone, furn., 33s. per week. Box 1 46, New 
STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt, Queen St., W.C.2 
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A Selection of Notable Books from 


George Allen & Unwins © . 
~ Spring Last 














Two Novels 
“The book is one of those rare exercises in 
Napoleon and fiction, like Reade’s ‘ Cloister and the ane : 
or Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond,’ which add to the 
The Cossacks charm of the narrative the dignity of sober 
By P. N. KRASSNOFF 12s. 6d. history.” —Sunday Times. 
W ed loc * An important novel. . . . A profoundly stimu- 
k lating and astonishingly vital book, and one 
By JACOB WASSERMANN which may well achieve a large meed of | 
78. 6d. immortality.”—Morning Post. | 
| | 
Two Biographies | 
“Herr Tschuppik is an excellent writer... | 
Ludendorff should be of abundant interest to a foreign | 
By KARL TSCHUPPIK audience . . . as a careful and accurate record 
Translated by W. H. Johnston of one of the most important . . . figures of 
Illustrated. 16s. recent European history.” —Listener. | 
=22 “ “ Gaily coloured, vivid. . . . lively, boisterous 
Philip Sidney and enjoyable... it gives an admirable 
By E. M. DENKINGER interpretation both of Sidney and of the Eliza- 
Illustrated. 16s. bethan era.”"—The New Statesman and Nation. 
Two Problems of The Day 
; _ Major Barley outlines a Nation Plan for the 
The Riddle of scientific reorganisation of British industry. 
: . . He writes from the standpoint of the industrialist, 
Rationalisation upon whom rests the burden of reorganisation. 
By L. J. BARLEY “ Contains much wisdom and many suggestions 
Foreword by Sir Josiah Stamp. 4s. 6d. of value.” — Financial Times. 
The book deals with ethical and social problems 
Youth and Sex in relation to education and there is a provo- 
By MEYRICK BOOTH 5s. cative chapter on the education of girls. 


A Study in Foreign Affairs 


RR SB 





“An unprejudiced and detailed account... 
Poland, 1914-1931 An important and impartial account of Poland 
By ROBERT MACHRAY which everyone will read with profit.” — s 
Illustrations and Map. 15s. Manchester Guardian. 


Religion for the Intelligent 
Religion, Morals and “ Controversial and stimulating. The author 


is a profound and original thinker and is one 


of the ablest . . . intellectuals who believe that 
The Intellect religion is the most vital force in life.”—Time 
By F. E. POLLARD 5s. and Tide. 








Museum Street, London, W.Cl | 
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OXFORD BOOKS for 


THE ENGLISH 
POETIC MIND 


BY CHARLES WILLIAMS 


7/6 net. 


A new critical essay by the author of 
“* Poetry at Present’’ and those re- 
markable novels, ‘‘ The Place of the 
Lion,” “‘ Many Dimensions,” and | 
‘‘War in Heaven.”’ (READY IN APRIL 








AMERICA WEIGHS 
HER GOLD 
By 
J. H. ROGERS 
12/6 net. 
. & fascinating and im- 


portant work... 
Manchester Guardian 


. An extremely interesting 
survey...” Spectator 




















BY BONAMY DOBREE 
5/- net. 


Essays on :—Dryden, Steele, Con- 
greve, Halifax, and other writers 
of the seventeenth and early 
] eighteenth centuries. 


(READY 24TH MARCH} 





-_ 





THE INTER-| 
NATIONAL GOLD 
PROBLEM, Being a 
Record of the discussions 
of a Study Group of Mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute 
of Iniernational Affairs 


12/6 net. 


“«., Certainly there have been 
no more stimulating discus- 
sions of the Gold problem for 
a long time past...” 
Statesman & Nation 




















the SPRING 


MR. DU 


8/6 net. 


A long study of Parson Woodforde’s 
most loved neighbour, with a collec- 
tion of essays on various figures and 
scenes of the eighteenth century. 

° (READY IN APRIL) 





QUESNE | 
& OTHER ESSAYS Hl i 


BY JOHN BERESFORD : 








THE POUND 
STERLING 
By 
A.E.FEAVEARYEAR 


15/- net. 


“ ... May come to be a stan 
dard work on the subject : 
Listener 
“.,.Students will find it 
extraordinarily valuable; the 
ordinary reader will find it, as 
things are, peculiarly interest 











arcs * Birmingham Post 




















THE 
THOMAS OTWAY 


Two volumes. 


WORKS OF 


Edited by J. C. GHOSH 


THE SATIRES 
PERSONAL WRITINGS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT 





40/- net. 


Edited by W. A. EDDY 
(Oxford Standard Authors) 


AND 


By A. RALLI 


3/6 net. 





AHISTORY OFSHAKES- | || 
PEARIAN CRITICISM | |i 
| 


Two volumes 42/- net. 
(READY IN MARCH | 


























By 





ITALIAN PICTURES 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 






















A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH ART IN THE 


| MIDDLE AGES 








15/- net. 


be found. 


BERNHARD BERENSON 


Containing lists of ail the known 
Italian pictures of the period, with 
indications of the collections (public 
and private) in which they are to 













By O. E. SAUNDERS 


With 103 half-tone illustrations 
12/6 net. 
Aconcis troduction to the history 
of artin M-diaeval England from the 


Sth to the cad of the 15th centur; 














THE 
SIGNIFICANCE of 
THE QUANTUM 











BY F. A. LINDEMANN 


... The author's thesis is 
irly argued and the writing 
ts al times brilliant... The 
book should have a great 
success..."" Listener 









PHYSICAL 


THEORY 


7/6 net. 








2 volumes 










7 


WORLD'S 
CLASSICS 
2/- net each 
JONATHAN WILD 
By HENRY FIELDING 
ZeReVveanaeAN’S LIFE 
OF MACAULAY 











(Ready in May) 


THE OLD ROAD FROM SPAIN 


By CONSTANCE HOLME (Ready in A pril) 


READY IN MAY) 























clariuly of 








ROMAN BRITAIN 
BY 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD 
6/- net. 


combi 
exposition ' a | 
scholarship much wider than 
the wnmediale | i 
his subject . 








nes an extreme 
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MISS SACKVILLE-WEST, broadcasting, said : 
“Good biography can be as readable and as entertaining 
as a novel, especially when the life of the subject composes 
itself into areal story, nicely rounded-off, and full of 


characters so individual and so odd that they seem almost to 
have been invented by some master-novelist. Such a book is 


THE LIFE OF 
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DESMOND MacCARTHY, Sunday Times : 








“I found Mr. Stephen Gwynn so pleasant to read, so kind 
and fair in his comments, that I was glad his book had 
come my way.”’ 
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/ THE OPEN-AIR LIBRARY 


A NEW POCKET SERIES EDITED BY ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
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A MEDITATION ON CAKES 


HAT is this? I say to myself, as, seated on an 
W uncharged-for bench in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
I perceive faint smoke go up beside nearby trees. 
A tall, grey woman is beside where the smoke ascends ; 


before her is a square, soot-black structure, and I can see 


that she has a ladle in her hand. Some priestess of a rite 
that has to be performed on a black altar in the open air, I 
permit myself to imagine. I look more intently on the 
scene. A string of people are before the altar-like structure, 
each with the peculiar intentness of those who are in expecta- 
tion of some benefit : I watch the sybil hand each a honey- 
coloured cake. Thereupon I approach the soot-black 
structure myself. The sybil takes pieces of charcoal and 
puts them on a fire that is within the black square. Beside 
her is a great can of creamy paste. She takes up a ladle- 
ful: pulling out a pan she pours it in; she presses a cover 
down upon the paste, twists the pan upside down, and 
deftly pushes it within what is, after all, an oven sect amongst 
trees. She draws it back in a minute; there, with diamond- 
like punches upon it, is an oblong cake. Shaking sugar 
on it she hands the cake to the first in line. It is a commercial 
transaction, I discover: there is an announcement “ Gaufres, 
80 centimes.” and now I stand in line to receive one, with 
a soldier who wears a fez, a child who holds a toy-balloon, 
an old harridan, a very chic lady, and a man wearing 
velveteen trousers, a muffler and a cap, with an empty 
sack hanging across his shoulder, who nevertheless looks 
like an artist, and who (as I was to learn) supports a large 
family by collecting and marketing ants’ eggs. I receive 
my gaufre. It is one of those cakes that are puffed into 
layers of paste; it is very tasty. I discover that it is 
rather like the American waffle, and am led to guess that 
“ waffle” and “ gaufre ” are cognate words. 

Back on my bench I can think of nothing else but cakes ; 
my stream of consciousness flows around cakes. It is 
Shrove Tuesday, the eve of Lent. It has always been 
recognised that the most satisfactory way of preparing 
for a fast is to have a feast. The best part of a feast, it 
has always seemed to me, is the part in which cakes have 
a place; a feast in which no time is wasted getting to the 
cakes—in whieh the cakes constitute the feast—is the best 
of feasts. Pancake Night, Shrove Tuesday, as I discern 
now, is rightly placed before Ash Wednesday : the happiest 
feast before the longest fast. 

It is true that the cakes eaten on this feast are cakes 
in their simplest form—to wit, pancakes. But pancakes 
made by a practised pancake-maker (and there are, the 
Lord be praised, many such!) make a dish fit for a better 


man than a king—a dish fit for a sage. When I think of 


sages eating pancakes, I think of them as eating pancakes 


-made thin and with much butter on their surfaces. As a 


youth I used to tramp from house to house in a certain 
district in Ireland on Shrove Tuesday evening. I had 
forty aunts (well, not quite forty), all adepts in pancake- 
making, and all living conveniently near to each other. i 
managed to visit nearly every one of them on Pancake 
Night. 

The best story I ever read has the making of pancakes 
for its central incident. You will find it in The Thousand 
and One Nights; not in any of the abbreviated versions ; 
it is somewhere in Burton’s seventeen volumes, or if not 
in Burton, in Payne, or if not in Burton or Payne, in 
Monsieur Mardrus’s French version. It is entitled “ The 
Caliph and the Daughter of Kisra.” The central incident, 
the luminous point which, as Robert Louis Stevenson tells 
us should be recognisable in every well-constructed story, 
is where the daughter of Kisra is sent pancakes by the 
Caliph. They are in a silver dish, and the Daughter of 
Kisra, with the generosity that characterised her royal 
house, has dish and pancakes sent to the young man who 
gave her a cruse of, water when she was in need of refresh- 
ment in the streets of Bagdad. The silver dish is offered 
for sale in the market; the Caliph recognises it, and this 
leads to very remarkable developments. It may not be 
the best story ever written, but it is the best instance I 
know of pattern in story-telling. And the central incident, 
as I have stated, is the making of the pancakes; they are 
made by the Caliph himself. Haroun al-Raschid tucks 
up his sleeves, makes the batter, pours it on the pan, holds 
it on the brazier, and repeats this over and over until the 
great silver dish is packed with pancakes. A most memor- 
able incident, I maintain. 

I had a grandmother. I don’t remember her pancakes ; 
but I have a distinct memory of a special cake she used 
to make for me. This cake was named in Irish “ Cauka 
Bosea,”” which means “ The cake of the palm”; it had 
this name because it was shaped in the palm of the maker 
out of dough left over from baking the bread for next day. 
In my grandmother’s house (this is a long time ago and 
things have changed since) most of the bread we ate was 
baked in the pot-oven at night. Probably the mixing 
and the kneading and the putting of the dough into the 
oven took place at no great length of time after candle- 
light. But to a child lying in bed and keeping awake 
to watch such proceedings they seemed to be at a very 
remote time in the night. My grandmother’s bread was 
mixed in buttermilk and with soda. When it was put in 
the oven the coals and ashes of a turf-fire were put around 
the oven and over it. And on the lid of the pot was placed 
“the cake of the palm,” after sugar and sweet milk had 
been placed on the top of it. 

I have never lost my taste for cakes. After the cakes 
of folk-culture, such as pancakes and “the cake of the 
palm,” came cakes that were still popular but approaching 
the cakes of higher cultivation: squares of ginger-bread 
sold off carts at little fairs or in little shops; ginger-cakes 
which were very vitalising as one faced a mile of road on 
a chill evening (in those remote days one could get a bag- 
ful for twopence). Later on there was a heavy, clammy 
cake th-* »ne bought in pennyworths—Chester-cake it 
was called. jt was related that the ingredients of this 
cake were always mixed in beer—in porter—and this 


rumour added to the worth of the cake, to our minds, by 


giving it a dark and secret origin. And, still on the border 
between the cakes of folk-culture and the cakes of higher 
cultivation, there were spiced cakes and cream tarts. 

Then came cakes of the higher cultivation—cakes with 
icings, cakes with rare fruits crowning them and embedded 
in them; cakes that are the creations of meditative and 
daring intelligences. All such cakes are a temptation to 
me—all, I should say, except cakes that have chocolate 
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outside or inside of them. I think such cakes are mistakes. 
I see people whose tastes I know to be indisputable eating 
them, and it is as if I saw them reading the longer poems 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Chocolate cakes are not for me. 

I do not know what ingredients should go into a cake, 
or how the ingredients should be combined, or how the 
combination should be baked. But I know the temper 
in which cakes should be made, The temper should be 
that of affection and light-heartedness. Soups can be 
made by slaves. Meats may be cooked by mockers and 
salads mixed by suspicious, cross-eyed servitors. Fish 
and fowl can be prepared by fleshly men sunk in infamies. 
But cakes can only be made by the candid. Everyone 
knows that Cinderella could make cakes and that her 
jealous half-sisters couldn’t ; and it is clear to Shakespearean 
scholars that Cordelia was a cake-maker. “I offer you 
cakes and friendship,” said a remarkable lady to me once. 
She, being the most experienced lady in Dublin, knew that 
these two went together. I. cherish her friendship still 
and have happy memories of her cakes. And I know a 
lady in Chicago whose cakes (or should I call them cates ?) 
are the sort that the Queen of Sheba gave Solomon when 
full of friendship for him. 

I remember that there used to be a cake-maker in this 
quarter who made cakes in his own little stall. He was.a 
Constantinopolitan ; perhaps he made cakes as the Caliph 
did, tucking up his sleeves and holding the pan above the 
brazier. But I could not recall his method and was teased 
into going in search of his stall. Three little shops were 
together: I remembered them; the first sold fire-wood 
and had, as is the pleasant fashion in Paris, logs painted 
all over its front, the round ends showing notches and the 
grain; intended to be representational this shining pattern 
of logs was so stylised as to be symbolic, evoking the lives 
of wood-cutters dwelling in huts in chateau-surrounding 
forests. Almost touching upon this shop was another 
outside of which were hanging three deep, richly glowing 
copper basins. The Constantinopolitan’s was betwe n 
the two. The stall was so small that there was barely room 
for the kneading-board, the cauldron of oil, and the cake- 
maker himself. He wore no turban, no baggy trousers ; 
the only objects around him that suggested the Arabian 
Nights were a high water-jar and a brass lamp. I ordered 
a couple of his cakes. He punched out a circle on the 
dough on his kneading-board, and punched a hole in that 
circle of dough ; then he plunged the piece into the cauldron 
of boiling oil. He took it out, crisp and swollen, oily, ring- 
shaped, and golden-brown. Making another he put the 
couple in paper for me. They were the sort that is known 
in America as dough-nuts, and were admirable of their 
kind, ‘ Papraic CoLum. 


ILLIC JACET 


r \HIS was his little house ; 
One moth-bright eye 
Looks through the cypress boughs 
At the starry sky. 


His door I never crossed 
But still preferred 

Some prehistoric ghost 
Or even a bird. 


We went one day to church, 
His friends and he; 

We left him in the lurch, 
As it seemed to me. 


But still he often says, 
“You know the house ; 

You must one of these days 
Drop in on us,” 


A. J. Youna, 


BLACK MICHAEL 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach: A Character Sketch. By 
Lapy Vicroria Hicks-Beaca. Two Vols. Macmillan. 30s. 


. Many years ago a_ famous political satirist asked, for some 
reason best known to himself, “ What fills the butchers’ shops 
with large blue flics ? ” the answer presumably being the butchers’ 
meat there extended for sale. In the same mocking spirit the 
question might be asked: “ What fills the booksellers’ shops 
with stout biographies ? ” the answer being “ The lives of extinct 
Cabinet Ministers.” And indeed the list is already of formidable 
length. Were anyone to have the curiosity to take a pencil, and a 
shect of paper, and with the catalogue of the London library by his 
side, to seek to make out a list of all the biographies of Cabinet 
Ministers published during the last hundred years, the very names 
of these extinct functionaries would by themselves be a political 
education. Whether at the same time it would be a liberal 
education is a matter lying beyond the scope of our present 
inquiry. 

The latest of these biographies is the Life, in two volumes, of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who for more than forty years was in 
every sense of the word an ornament of the House of Commons, 
filling at various times the offices of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Minister of State for the Colonies, President 
of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and for a 
short period Leader of the House. Is it any wonder that it has 
taken two octavo volumes and seven hundred and sixty-five 
pages of solid print for a conscientious daughter to plod through 
the life, from the cradle to the House of Lords, of one who, though 
he may never have attained the full stature of political greatness, 
was from first to last a dintinguished man, and what is perhaps 
more remarkable, an honest politician, meaning by this last 
ambiguous phrase a politician distinguished by his honesty. 

As for the biography itself, it must be pronounced a good book, 
conspicuously free from the usual faults of a family record. If 
it is found too long, that only means it is too conscientiously 
composed and narrates in detail what might have been scamped. 
Of exaggeration of personal merit and over-praise of achievement, 
no traces are visible. It is the modest biography of a modest 
though virile man. 

One of the difficulties in the way of this particular biographer 
is a strange one. She knew her father very well in his home life, 
but never sat with him in the House of Commons. In his West 
Country Sir Michael, however. reserved in manner, was the 
mildest mannered of parents, and there is nothing in these 
volumes that would justify the belief that he ever dropped so 
much as a single oath in the presence of Lady Lucy or any of his 
daughters, or was ever heard to curse a footman for dropping 
a plate. 

And+vyet Lady Victoria cannot have escaped the knowledge 
that for years the lobbies of the House of Commons rang with 
terrible tales of the outrageous and unprintable language of 
“ Black Michael,” whenever irritated by the impudence and 
impertinences of certain forward-pushing members of the rank 
and file of his own party, who had the effrontery and daring to 
force their way into his private room. If one-half the stories 
that used to be circulated of these lively incidents bad founda- 
tion in actual fact, Sir Michael’s command of the vernacular 
was as remarkable as the “ soundness ”’ of his Church principles, 
of which we have gratifying assurances. 

To follow Sir Michael’s parliamentary career, which began in 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government in 1874 as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(though on this first occasion without a seat in the Cabinet) and 
ended in January, 1906, when after Mr. Balfour’s retirement 
from office and defeat at the polls, he sought shelter as the Earl 
St. Aldwyn in the House of Lords, would simply be to epitomise 
Lady Victoria’s two volumes without conferring pleasure upon 
any mortal soul. Yet the man himself had about him, as well 
after his death as in his life, a singular attractiveness that lives 
most pleasantly in the memories even of those who, like the 
present writer, had but a slender personal acquaintance with 
him, and that only during his later years. 

His biographer in her opening words strikes a sombre note. 


The families of Hicks and Hicks-Beach have an eminently respec- 
table record. 


In the few pages devoted to this somewhat dismal pedigree of 
respectability, two names arise out of the abyss and challenge 
the surprised attention of the reader, John Locke and Sydney 
Smith! The last-mentioned divine who so unexpectedly presents 
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himself was for a few years the private tutor of Sir Michael's 
grandfather, and a very conscientious tutor he proved himself 
to be, as the following extract from one of his letters to his em- 
ployer proves only too convincingly : 


I- had flattered myself that it would have been in my power to 
give him imperceptibly a taste for books and mental improvement. 
I am now convinced that whatever share of knowledge Michael may 
gain by reading with me it is quite out of my power to give him a 
taste for books in that degree which I think useful and ornamental 

’ to his situation of life. Do not be disheartened by this opinion. 

Michael will be as I have often told you a very worthy prudent man 
with a sufficient share of sound understanding, an excellent heart, 
and manners soft and gentlemanlike, and though literature is an 
excellent addition to all these, it is hardly worth the cost of them. 
(Life of Sydney Smith by his daughter, Vol. 1). 


The elder Beach, who had no great taste for books himself, 
was, we expect, quite satisfied with the tutor’s account of his 
youthful charge— the native soil being more rugged than rich. As 
for the other great name, John Locke, the master-mind of the 
seventeenth century, who came into the Hicks family ex parte 
materna, it must be left to some more ingenious writer to discover 
any resemblances between him and the Sir Michael we are con- 
cerned with, as only one resemblance occurs to me. John Locke, 
we feel certain, would never have been quite comfortable in the 
same Cabinet with Arthur Balfour! Their temperaments were 
too unlike. 

Sir Michacl’s first job was Ireland, and an excellent Irish 
Secretary he made. It is noticeable, if inexplicable, that s0- 
called Tory Chief Secretaries have usually been more popular 
and effective than so-called Liberal ones--Hicks-Beach, the two 
talfours, George Wyndham, and Walter Long, for example. 
Despite all the abuse hurled at these officials they were more 
popular with the Nationalists than with the landlord class. Sir 
Michael’s Educational Reforms, Arthur Balfour's Congested 
District Board, Wyndham’s Land Act, Gerald Balfour's Local 
Government Act (a far more dangerous experiment from the 
Act of Union point of view than Gladstonian Home Rule) were 
all great achievements. I remember a very noisy and notorious 
Irish Nationalist member of Parliament saying to me : 


We all like Walter Long. He is neither a prig nor a pedant, but 
he has one most amusing weakness. He simply cannot bear being 
called a liar. Call him that, and his bald head becomes as red as 
the setting sun. 


My reply was that Long’s one weakness was probably due 
to his Irish bloed, for no Englishman or Scotsman would mind 
a sou what an angry Irishman called him in his wrath. 

Sir Michael, though crammed to the hilt with English pre- 
judices, had very few Irish ones and, though a hard-hit English 
landlord, had real sympathy with the wretched cotters on an 
Irish estate. His letter to Lord Clanricarde is an admirable 
bit of ironical and controlled indignation. As he was also a 
strong denominational educationist, he got on very well with 
the Irish bishops. 

His next job was South Africa and he soon regretted the 
Chief Secretary’s lovely lodge in the Phenix Park. Butt, 
Parnell, Redmond, and Dillon were better fellows than Sir 
Bartle Frere and Sir Theophilus Shepstone, names of ill-omen 
in English ears. Lady Victoria tells the South African story 
very well. 

Towards the close of Sir Michael’s political life, the black, 
impending shadow of Mr. Chamberlain obscured the horizon. 
A sound political and party instinct made Sir Michael from the 
beginning realise that Mr. Balfour was a_ half-hearted Free 
Trader, even if that; and also that he was clinging to office far 
too long. Sir Michael also realised that he himself was not the 
man to lead the Tory Free Traders to an open revolt against 
their chief, who knew so well how to circumvent one colleague 
and conciliate another. 

Sir Michael had always enjoyed so far as his seat was concerned 
an easy political life. For twenty years he sat with only one 
contest for East Gloucestershire and for another twenty years, 
also with only one fight, for West Bristol. 

He could have retained his Bristol seat with perfect safety, 
despite the few grunts and groans of his committee, for he was 
immensely popular in the city and no Liberal voter would have 
cast a vote against him, but he did not like the notion of being 
returned by Liberal votes, and accordingly retired into the 
caverns of the House of Lords, thereby inflicting a blow on the 
Free Trade cause, for his speeches on that subject were alike 


matchless in quality and persuasive in tone. As Lérd Hartington 
was, perhaps, the most effective anti-Home Rule: speaker in the 
country, so Hicéks-Beach might have become the most effective 
anti-Chamberlain speaker. 

In later years, when the present writer occasionally met Lord 
St. Aldwyn at Gri!lions, he spoke with great freedom about his 
former colleagues, and made no concealment of his chagrins, 
disappointments, and dislikes, though always after a dignified 


. and moderate fashion. But he was-one of those politicians, 


we suspect, who are more at ease when talking to a political 
opponent than to one of their own old set, if indeed Sir Michael 
ever had a set of his own. 

He was as fine a specimen of an English Conservative county 
member as was ever seen in the House of Commons, and .we con- 
gratulate his daughter upon the completion of a task, none the 
easier because her subject did not lend himself to the many tricks 
and antics of the modern biographer. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SCOTT 
Sir Walter Scott. By Joun Bucuan. Cassell. 9s. 6d. 


The Laird of Abbotsford. By Dame Una Porr-Hennessy. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Scott is a figure at once so national and, to anyone aware of the 
secular growth of letters, so European that we need both the 
native and the foreign portrait. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has given 
us, nobly, the second. Dr. Buchan has now undertaken the 
first, and made a worthy companion to his Montrose. © His 
success as a teller of excellent popular stories—though Witch- 
wood and Midwinter are more than that, and the old Boer in Mr. 
Standfast a character worthy of Sir Walter himself—has obscured 
his qualities as a man of letters: yet few writers of our time are 
better equipped, by both native gifts and acquired, for a task 
that needs very large qualifications. He is an historian of the 
humane tradition, a critic whose broad scholarship is quickened 
and fired by warm sympathy and cool judgment: he writes a 
grave, masculine, and well-bred prose, he can value men, and 
for this subject in special he has bred in the blood and in the heart 
that sense of the past as inherent in the present—and here of 
the precisely relevant past—that is native to a Seot as to a 
Frenchman, and so curiously rare in the English mind that most 
Englishmen feel awkward in face of it, as if it were a kind of 
affectation. 

These gifts have been used. The comely broad-browed format 
of the book does not belie it. This is a good portrait against 
lively history: the criticism—there is remarkably little really 
good literary criticism of Scott’s work as it stands—is perhaps 
the best that has been written on its subject. History, portrait, 
and criticism are a unity: we tend nowadays to look down on 
the narrative gift (it is not a thing a man can have at will), but 
the spring and shapeliness of this full, detailed, and copious 
study must be praised in spite of all fashions, as must its mere 
writing, even at the risk of seeming to overpraise. 

The dominant of the portrait is justice, or, more accurately, 
justness. Here is no pzan on a popular idol, any more than a 
cheapening of the great dead to please the petty conceit of little 
living, who delight, like the wild ass, and tame ones, to spurn 
with the hoof. He is, perhaps, a little shy of Scott’s conversion 
to “ the suffering and Episcopal Church of Scotland” : it meant 
something to Scott. But the testing point is the financial in- 
volvements. He faces these, not extenuating Scott’s share of the 
blame, yet understanding the temptation of circumstances for 
the gambling streak in him, the streak that must be in the great 
man of action he might have been: there is something of it in 
all‘ generous natures, and few men who lost have so paid their 
debts of honour. The cause of the crash, the careless readiness 
to mortgage the future, was the one sole point in which Scott 
was spoilt by success. He was the idol of half Europe, adored 
as Mr. Charlie Chaplin is adored: and the finest minds of his 
time revered him both as man and as creator. Yet that never 
spoilt him in any human relation, or weakened—the line is 
hackneyed and we scoff at the qualities, the worse for us !—his 
truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. He got the best out 
of every man he met, from Byron and George IV to the Jeddart 
burglar—not only men, but every living creature who came 
about him, to the very poultry. And no man ever had less 
conceit, or a finer sense of pride, for himself and others. ‘ He 
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America that existed before the coming of Columbus.””—Morning 
Post. With many illustrations and maps. 18/- 


STEPPING WESTWARD 


By Laura E. Richards. “Throughout the book has 
charm, for whether teiling us of her home life, of her travels, 
or of the things and causes and people who have interested her, 
Mrs. Richards gives to her writing the quality of good conversa- 
tion, well-bred but racy, and quick with sympathy and under- 
standing.” —New Statesman. Illustrated. 10/6 


THE VOYAGEUR 


By Grace Lee Nute. An absorbing picture of those 
romantic and courageous adventurers who serve the fur traders 
of French Canada—their exploits, customs, songs, etc. 

Illustrated. 10/6 


DISTRIBUTED LEISURE 


By L. C. Walker. An approach to the problem of over- 
production and under-employment. The principles set forth 
in this book have been successfully tried out in the author’s 
own organisation. ; 10/6 


VILLAGE AND OPEN COUNTRY 
NEIGHBOURHOODS 


By W. A. Terpenning. The author lived as a resident in 
various neighbourhoods of the United States, England, France, 
Italy, Ireland, Denmark and Russia, and made formal surveys 
while sharing in the social life and neighbourhood activities. 

Illustrated. 18/- 
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THE WHOLESOME 
PERSONALITY 


By W. H. Burnham. Deals with the human personality, 
its development, and its integration, a subject not only of 
major importance but also of universal interest. An invaluable 
contribution to the field of mental hygiene. 15/- 


LIVES IN THE MAKING: 


Aims and Ways of Character Education 

By Henry Neumann. Shows how the whole environment 
of present-day youth may be employed to bring the personality 
and moral nature to their highest and best development. 8/6 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Emory S. Bogardus. This revision brings this book 
up to date and takes into account the most recent, scientific 
developments. New Edition. 15/- 


EDITORIAL THINKING 
AND WRITING 


By Chilton R. Bush. An abundance of examples and 
exercises to clarify and establish the principles laid down. A 
standard guide for the journalist. lilustrated. 15/- 


CHILDREN OF A STAR 


By Julie Closson Kenly. A nature book for children 
which explains thoroughly and lucidly each stage of animal life 
up to man, and answers such baffling questions as : ‘* What is the 
earth?” “‘Why can’t my dog talk?” Illustrated. 7/6 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON 


_ By Helea Nicolay. Excellently written, beautifully 
illustrated, znd dwells particularly on Washington’s youthful 
Career. Illustrated. 7/6 
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has done with his chivalry”: but the world has not. His 
memorial is in the spirit of men. 

He is set here for us like a tree in its soil. The actual sketch 
of background is not extensive, but there are the outlines, and 
one cannot expect more in the space of one volume that has to 
contain so much: their quality is visible in the statesman’s 
comprehension that regards that much-guyed episode, the royal 
visit of 1822. There is enough for the foreign reader to gain 
some sense of perspective, and for the native one to have eon- 
fidence. One Border man is writing of another: we are never 
fiir from the cloven peak of the Eildons, from that country of 
splendid farming and wild moors, where the Savey Band has 
even yet not killed the memory of old wars, not ignoble, or of the 
wellanschauung of the ballads. 

This sense of the fact in its place informs the criticism : Scott's 
writings are seen in their full setting, historical, social, and in the 
development of European letters, and they are judged and 
analysed also, as is right, in themselves. The criticism is wise, 
ripe, and balanced: here and there one may contest a detail— 
Rob Roy to me, for instance, is alive enough, but not “ High- 
land ” as Evan MacCombich, say, is Highland, and I would put 
The Bride of Lammermoor neargr the summit. But these trifles 
merely salt one’s pleasure. Dr. Buchan understands what Scott 
attempted, and judges him in terms of it—a rare gift in crities 
of fiction : his discussion of the historical novel, its quiddity, its 
development, and its special gift, that 

it permits that isolation of essentials from accidentals, and that 

critical detachment which is of the essence of the novelist’s art, 

and which is hard to attain when he is clogged with * a turbid mixture 

of contemporaneousness,” 
shows how sound is the basis for the discussion alike of the failures, 
of the good minors like the exciting fairy tales of Quentin Dur- 
ward and Ivanhoe, the lively Dekker-and-Heywood pastiche of 
Nigel, and of those that range from great to magnificent. He is 
equally sound on the evocations of history, actual or fantastic— 
for except in Quentin Durward, Nigel, and Woodstock, Scott was 
never good abroad, or, but in the former two, before 1640—on 
the character-drawing, where he knows how to value that vivida 
vis animi which so outlasts the desiccations of dissection, and on 
the style, doing justice alike to its careless laxities and the magnifi- 
cent shapes of its best, whether English like Clavers’ speech on 
death, or Scots like almost any of the dialogue from Meg Dods 
to Meg Merrilies. The book leaves one richer in experience 
not only of Scott but of the craft of letters. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Centenary study suggests less an 
interest in a man or a writer than an arrangement of someone 
‘in the news” to enrich the conversation of barbers’ assistants 
—except that their profession, as a rule, knows the difference 
between the “ real’ and the * perfect” gent. Its glib chatter- 
about-Harriet, its arch vacuity of standards in life or letters, 
its refaned patronage of anyone so ignorant as to be born before 
°87 and live out of London, are a quaint mixture of the evening 
paper and Mrs. Elton talking about Jane Fairfax. The word 
it inevitably asks for is * suburban,” though the comments on 
the death of Lady Scott make that rather severe to the breeding 
of Maple Grove. AGNES Mure MACKENZIE. 


STRINDBERG 
Master Olof and Other Plays. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is the third volume in the edition of Strindberg’s plays 
issued by the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. So far no 
method of grouping the plays has been adopted, and it seems 
unlikely that the edition will be complete before 1950. ‘The 
first volume contains the last plays. Volume two begins with a 
fairy play, Lucky Peter's Travels, and goes on with The Father 
and Miss Julie; and in this third volume, a sense of purpose 
belatedly emerging, we are given four historical plays—Master 
Olof (1872), and Gustav Vasa, Eric XIV, The Saga of the 
Folkungs, all written in 1899. 

The chronology of Strindberg’s plays is important, because 
lus art grew directly from his life. He once asserted that the 
only fiction worth while is that which deals unreservedly with 
the author's own self; and though this applies less to his 
plays, we must take his work on his own terms if we wish to 
understand it. The plays collected in this volume are a modern 
embodiment of Swedish history, but one can see in them also the 
drama of Strindberg’s own spiritual adventures. Despite their 
objectivity, they stage the conflicts and passions which he himself 


experienced. At different times he held every shade of belief 
about religion, ethics, philosophy, art, science, ‘polities and 
human nature, and they conflicted ; his hatred of life concealed a 
love of it, his eccentricities went with an almost sentimental 
regard for the normal and ordinary, he was sceptic and Sweden- 
borgian in the same hour. His nature was kaleidoscopic, like 
a box containing a pattern of vari-coloured glasses which the least 
shake will alter. No man was ever born with such a genius for 
self-revelation and for the invention of new dramatic forms in 
which to project himself. . 

It is difficult for English readers to form an adequate idea of 
Strindberg’s drama because his best work is never performed in 
England. We may be grateful to the compilers of the present 
edition for giving us in this volume several plays which have 
not before been translated. Reading them, one cannot possibly 
miss their fine dramatic qualities: no more living historical 
drama has been written in modern times. They are’ the product 
of the year 1899, a year which belongs to the most important and 
fertile period of Strindberg’s life. Between 1897 and 1899 he 
wrote these plays: Advent; To Damascus, Parts I and 11; 
There are Crimes and Crimes; Gustav Vasa; Eri: XIV; The 
Saga of the Folkungs. This outburst of creative energy, amazing 
even for Strindberg, followed three years in which he wrote 
nothing except scientific articles and a Journal. He _ lived 
alone in Paris, an exile, forty-five years of age, solitary, ill and 
tormented. His second wife, an Austrian, had gone to Saxen to 
nurse their sick child, and though a few letters had passed, 
conciliatory, promising reunion, Strindberg’s inevitable bitterness 
prevailed, and she had taken out papers for divorce. In Paris he 
found the solitude and phantasmagoria of faces which only « 
large town can offer, and the bitter hatreds and disappointments 
of his life took shape. I quote two pictures which he gives of 
himself at this time : 


They sit down to table, and the evening meal begins with a great 
deal of noise and outbursts of hilarity, for the young artists who are 
present feel themselves at home here. A certain familiarity of 
gestures and attitudes, a tone which is anything but domestic, 
repels me and depresses me indescribably. In the middle of the 
orgy my sadness calls up to my inner vision a picture of the peaceful 
home of my wife. The Christmas tree, the mistletoe, my little 
daughter, her deserted mother. Pangs of conscience seize me; I 
stand up, plead ill-health as an excuse, and depart .... I turn 
into the Boulevard Montparnasse, and let myself fall on a seat 
of the terrace of the Lilas brewery. A glass of good absinthe 
comforts me for some minutes. Then there fall on me a set of 
cocottes and students who strike me on the face with switches. As 
though driven by furies, I leave my glass of absinthe standing, 
and hasten to seek for another at the Café Francois Premier on the 
Boulevard St. Michel. Out of the frying-pan into the fire ! A second 
troop shout at me, “‘ There is the hermit!’ Driven forth again I 
fly home, accompanied by the unnerving tones of the mirliton pipes. 

An August afternoon : 

Absolutely alone, I take my midday meal in my room. For eight 
days I have not heard the sound of my own voice, which begins to 
grow feeble for want of exercise. I haven't a sow left, and my tobacco 
and postage stamps run out. Then I rally my will power for a last 
attempt. I will make gold, by the dry process. I manage to borrow 
some money and procure the necessary apparatus ; an oven, smelting- 
saucepans, wood-coals, bellows, and tongs. The heat is terrific and, 
like a workman in a smithy, I sweat before the open fire, stripped 
to the waist. But sparrows have built their nests in the chimney, and 
smoke pours out of it into the room. I feel like going mad over this 
first attempt, my headaches and the frustration of my efforts ; for 
everything goes wrong. I have smelted the mass of metal in the 
fire and look inside the saucepan. The borax has formed within it 
a death’s head with two glowing eyes which seem to pierce my soul 
with uncanny irony. Not a grain of gold is there and I give up all 
further efforts. 

He tried to make gold from baser metals, and to find heaven in 
a world of Swedenborgian hells.. A horde of devils, witches, 
doppelgangers beset him, bringing with them the landscape of 
hell and a whole apparatus of evil attack and omens. He 
was stabbed by “ electrical ” attacks which prevented sleep, and 
imagined that he was being murdered. Wherever he went, noises 
interrupted. He asked others. Yes, they heard noises. Oceasionally 
he met friends who were ill and questioned them—their symptoms 
corresponded with his own! ‘ You too,” he would say to one 
after another, and go home indescribably saddened and yet 
relieved, to face the terror of the night. After months of torment 
and nightmare, he decided to run away. One Sunday morning 
he packed his things and went away early to the Jardin des 
Plantes. Blessed relief! It seemed another Eden! He was 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS 


By SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
3s. Od. net. 





Fascinating glimpses of the lives of many great men, from 
Aristotle to Pasteur, whose works have most helped to an 
understanding of the nature and advances of life. 


ENGLISH COINS 


By G. C. BROOKE, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. 22s. 6d. net. 
This latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s Handbooks of 
Archaeology series deals with English coins from a.p. 600 to 


the present day and fulfils a want long felt by museum 
curators, collectors and students. 


RAILWAY ECONOMICS 


By K.G. FENELON, M.A., Ph.D. 
5s. net. 
A book for all interested in railways. It deals with the 


problems recently brought into prominence by the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Transport. 


MY PARIS 


By ARTHUR K. GRIGGS. 


Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

An Anthology of Modern Paris from the works of 

Contemporary French Writers. Some characteristic phases 

of the city’s many-sided life are portrayed by Collette, Léon 
Daudet, René Benjamin, and others. 


HUME’S PHiLOSOPHY OF 
HUMAN NATURE 


By JOHN LAIRD, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A critical and comprehensive examination of Hume's 
interpretation of “ the Science of Man.” 


THE PHiLOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES 


By A. BOYCE GIBSON, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


An account of Descartes’ whole philosophical system, with 
a glimpse into its historical and biographical background. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 


By DR. HERMAN FINER. 
In two volumes. 42s. net. 
This important book explains the meaning of the whole 


system of political institutions, with special reference to 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the U.S.A. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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New 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 





5s. 


“POETS IN BRIEF’ 


A new series of anthologies by 


F, 


L. LUCAS 


The first two volumes 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Thomas: Lovell Beddoes 


are now ready. 


should reveal 


Crown 8vo. 5s. nel each, 


A new feature of these anthologies is that they include not only complete 
vems but brief fragments 

Tennyson, in oostiodinr, is a poet of faultless moments rather than of 

great wholes. Beddoes the man was no less astonishing than Beddoes 

the Writer; and this selection from his letters, his plays, and his iyrics 


and sometimes single memorable lines. 


him to a far wider public 


5s. 





5s. 


5s. 


- 5s. net Editions 5s. 


EDDINGTON 
The Nature of the Physical World 


WHI 


TEHEAD 


Science and the Modern World 


> Cc ate M 7 - 
Publication date March 17 5s. 














Make a note of 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE 
for April 23 











Philosophy of the Sciences 


or the Relations Between the Departments 


of Knowledge 
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By F. R. TENNANT 
Crown 8Svo. 6s. net 
This volume contains the Tarner Lectures given at Trinity College, 
1931-32, substantially in the form in which they were delivered 
The Correspondence of 
. 
Richard Hurd and 
> . ' 
William Mason 
' 
and Letters of Richard Hurd to 
' 
Thomas Gray 
With an Introduction and Notes by the late 
E. H. PEARCE Edited, with additional Notes, by 
LEONARD WHIBLEY 
Crown 8vo. With 3 portraits 10s. 6d. net 
Mason was the friend and biographer of the poet Gray, and his letters 
to Walpole and Gray are well known. This correspondence with Hurd 
gives a delighttul picture of an eighteenth-century friendship 
> J . 
Henry VII’s Relations 
. 
with Scotland and 
‘a . ,» 
Ireland, 1485-1498 
By AGNES CONWAY } 
With a chapter on the Acts of the Poynings’ | 
Parliament, 1494-5, by EDMUND CURTIS, i 
anda genealogical table. Demy 8vo 15s. net j 
The secret of Henry VII's su ss may be found im the unceasing vigi- 
lance over dangerous areas, carried out by a new class of royal offiwia 
Miss Conway has studied in detail his negotiations and preparations 
in two of t e areos, Scotland and Ireland 
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able to walk and enjoy the quiet, looking round in the sunlight 
at the stones, “then the vegetable and animal kingdom, till I 


come to man.” The passage describing this incident is profoundly. 


moving. It might be taken as a symbol of his life and all those 
years of inferno; for at the end of them his mind cleared, he 
spent a year travelling round Sweden collecting material for a 
book on Swedish flowers, and in the next two years wrote six 
of his finest plays. 

I have stressed these incidents and the state of Strindberg’s 
mind at the time, because they were the deepest and the most 
tragic experiences of his life. It should not surprise that I use 
the words “ deep” and “ tragic” for the experiences of a man 
who was plainly going mad and only recovered by a miracle. For 
in Strindberg’s case they are true. He was a neurasthenic, as 
well as a man of genius. All his actions, his poverty, his demoniac 
religion, his hatred of women and sense of social inferiority—the 
outlets, if not the springs, of his life and art—were intensified 
by neurasthenia. He looked at himself and at other people with 
the X-rays of suspicion. At first view there seem even to be 
two Strindbergs, so wide is the divergence between his spiritual 
and physical life, so petty, it may seem, the symbolism of his 
thought. One is a Dickensiah comic character, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s “ henpecked Bluebeard,” suspicious of himself, his 
wife, the neighbours, the servants, the dog : the sort of man who 
surprises a visitor with the remark, “ At two o'clock I am going 
to be sick.”” That is Strindberg seen through the caricaturist’s 
lens: it takes no account of his genius. The other Strindberg, 
the internal, baffled and wandering spirit, as distorted perhaps 
as the caricature, but magnificently strong and passionate and 
real, a great dramatist who used his medium with an intensely 
personal and living touch such as I can feel in the work of no other 
recent artist except Van Gogh: this is the Strindberg of the 
books and plays. The two are really one because his spiritual 
conflicts are inseparable from mental and physical obsessions. 

Now, the crisis of his life found its final expression in a trilogy, 
To Damascus. This play is considered by foreign crities whose 
opinion I respect to be Strindberg’s masterpiece. It has never 
been translated into English. A typescript version, * authorised 
by Strindberg,” exists at the British Museum, but this 
contains only the first play of the trilogy, and even then omits 
an indispensable scene. It is an astounding performance, as 
bare and direct as Greek tragedy, with a nightmare edge 
which is terrifying. The characters and sctting are modern, 
the theme—man’s fall and redemption—is universal. It isa 
combination of morality play and modern expressionist drama : 
Swanwhite, The Dream Play, Legends and Zones of the Spirit in 
one. It has caught, too, in moments of beauty, the stillness of 
that Sunday morning in the Jardin des Plantes. From what 
I have seen of the play I believe that it is impossible 
to make an estimate of Strindberg’s full importance as a 
dramatist without having read it. When will the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation provide us with a translation ? 

G. W. STonier. 


FROM, FACT TO FICTION 


Farmer’s Glory. By A. G. Srrerer. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Wedlock. By Jacon Wassermann. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Evensong. By Brevertrey Nicuois. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Clairvoyant. By Ernsr Lornar. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Chaos Is Come Again. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


By CLAupE Hovuciron. Thornton 

It is unfortunate that such a misleading term as “ fiction” 
should ever have found common acceptance as describing the 
art of the novelist. It implies that the novelist is concerned 
with fantasy rather than with fact, or rather tiiat he has no 
concern with fact at all, whereas the seenes, the characters, and 
often the plots of the majority of novels are the results of the 
author's observation. These results, it is true, may be so 
transmuted by the imagination that they lose particular im- 
portance in a universal significance, or they may be so badly 
disguised that the novelist finds himself facing a charge of libel. 
Perhaps it is the publicity given to writs for libel which has led 
the public to believe that it is abnormal for the novelist to profit 
from his observation of life, and has given rise to the curious 
convention that he just “ imagines” everything. The illusion 
is fostered by the admitted irrelevance of the percentage of fact 
to fiction in a novel in assessing its worth. 


The foregoing remarks, however, do not apply to Mr. Strect, 
who has not cast his autobiography into the form of a novel. 
Farmer's Glory is a direct and unashamed record of fact, but of 
fact observed with: a delicacy and a penetration which any 
novelist might envy. The title is a name for a card game 
sometimes known as “ Slippery Ann,” and is peculiarly apt for 
a book which deals with the losing gamble which farming has 
become in modern England. The opening chapters describe 
farming in the first decade of the present century, and are full 
of aneedote and of remembered detail which make a pastoral 
picture not easily to be forgotten. This section of the book 
would be valuable if only for Mr. Street’s full quotation of that 
fine South Country song, “ Buttercup Joe,” the rousing chorus 
of which we have heard an old countrywoman sing in an un- 
appreciative “pub.” But it would be unjust to imply that 
Mr. Strect presents a light opera aspect of farming ; as a working 
farmer, he is too close to the soil to romanticise about it. The 
middle part of Farmer's Glory is a vividly written account of 
farming in Canada in the three years before the War, which, 
though more exciting, is less subtle than the beginning; in the 
last part Mr. Street returns to the Wiltshire farm, and in writing 
of his struggle with post-war conditions and his eventual 
triumph by new methods he recaptures much of the finer shading 
of his earlier picture. The epilogue is to be commended to 
Lord Beaverbrook. 

Herr Wassermann deals with states of the mind rather than 
with material things, with human relationships rather than with 
human achievements, although his treatment of them is dis- 
passionate and objective. Dr. Laudin, a distinguished divorce 
lawyer, who is the central character in Wedlock, states the 
main problem : 


Suppose, for example, that a man were to become tired of his 
ego—thoroughly and unmitigatedly tired of the despotism of his 
own character, of this conglomeration of habits, inclinations, 
pre-occupations, idiosyncrasies of specch and thought. Couldn't 
one conecive of such a rebellion against one’s self ? 


Dr. Laudin’s fatigue becomes intensified, and the longing to 
escape from himself estranges him from his own wife. He 
becomes convinced that “the institution of marriage is no 
longer productive, no longer capable of life. When I see what 
people do to one another I feel that anarchy would be better, 
or chaos”; but, finally, he finds that “ to lose one’s self or to 
throw it away does not mean to exchange it for another and a 
higher self; it means an impoverishment that surpasses all 
imagination and all belief.” Wedlock is, in fact, a thoughtful 
and dramatic study of “ incompatibility of temperament,” 
which Herr Wassermann apparently thinks is one of the most 
dangerous diseases afflicting modern civilisation. His solution 
of the problem which he has posed does not seem entirely ‘satis- 
factory : Dr. Laudin decides to give up his profession, but for 
how many, or rather, for how few, people placed in the same 
unhappy web of circumstances would that be possible ? 

In Mr. Nichols’ Evensong, fact still has the upper hand of 
fantasy. Whether or no Ircla is drawn from a great prima 
donna who died not long ago, the biographical clement is clearly 
strong. Mr. Nichols has not made up his mind whether he 
wants still to be regarded as the enfant terrible who wrote 
Twenty-Five and Are They the Same at Home, or as the author 
of a serious work. The result is that Evensong is often dull, and 
its exeellences are not sustained. Irela is cleverly, if cruelly, 
drawn, but too often the wit becomes cheap and the emphasis 
exaggerated. Mr. Nichols is merely marking time, and those 
who hoped for an advance on his previous work will be 
disappointed. 

Herr Lothar’s novel also deals with a figure who occupied tlie 
limelight, but it is at once more fantastic and more solid. 
Sebastian had the power of clairvoyance, and being of a simple 
nature ailowed himself to be exploited by the commercial 
Bimeter ; he became afraid of his own power when he applicd 
it to those he loved, and only found his salvation when he dis- 
covered that it was not infallible. No bricf summary of the 
plot, however, can convey an adequate impression of a story 
which is as rich in detail as it is skilfully told. The characters 
are further from life but quite as alive as those of Herr Wasser- 
mann, and the book has been better translated; both are 
examples of contemporary German fiction which should obtain 
a wide public in this country. 

An irritating “ puff” to Chaos is Come Again claims that the 


Petersleys, the family with which it deals, are “‘ representative 
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ARMS AND THE WOMAN 


By E. V.H.S. CULLING & J. B. BOOTH 


Mr. LAURENCE BINYON writes a Foreword to this 
story of the War from an unusual angle—that of a 
canteen worker with the French. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 








MARGARET OUTRAM 
1778-1863. Mother of the Bayard of India 


By MARY FRANCES OUTRAM 


‘A perfect picture. Certain it is, Miss Outram’s delight- 
ful account of her gallant ancestress will ‘‘give satis- 
faction.” ’—Sunday Times. With 13 Ilhustrations. 15s. net. 





SIR ALFRED PEASE’S 


ELECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


‘Would he have dared to publish anything so freely 
expressed in the golden days to which they belong ? ’— 
The Times. Illustrated. 12s. net. 





HONEST HARRY 
Being the Biography of Sir Henry Firebrace, 
Knight (1619-1691) 
By Captain C. W. FIREBRACE, F.S.A. 


‘Carries us further into the secrets of the period than any 
other writer has yet attempted. As interesting as a 
detective story.’—Sunday Times. With 13 Plates. 15s. net. 





Early Spring 7/6 Novels 





ALTHOUGH Lord Gorell 


An absorbing story of love and hatred, and how it affected 
not merely the two persons most concerned, but the whole 
fortunes of a great business house. 


BELLE-MERE Kathleen Norris 


An unusually fine story by this ever-popular author. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR Alison Taylor 


A vivid, interesting and dramatic story, in an unusual 
and lovely setting, of a composer of genius and his wife. 


VIOLIN George Oleson 


A first novel in a new vein, by a writer widely known 
under another name. 


THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER 

J. C. TREGARTHEN. ‘A delightful novel of the Mount’s 
Bay smuggling days. Will be valued by all who love 
Cornwall.’—Wesiern Morning News. 


DENIED John Le Strange 


‘The author handles a difficult theme with real skill, and 
his character-drawing is impressive. A powerful and 
highly dramatic climax.’—Sunday Referee. 


CAPS OVER THE MILL Marjorie Booth 


‘She manages her plot in masterly fashion.’—IJ/lustrated 
Sporting & Dramatic News 
‘She writes with charm and real humour.’— Punch 


THE GATE SWINGS OPEN Daisy Fisher 


‘There can be -nothing but praise for her new book— 
fresh, delightful, natural, and spiced with lively humour.’ 
—Liverpool Post. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W.1 





ACROSS NEW GUINEA: From the Fly 
to the Sepik 

by IVAN F. CHAMPION. With a Fore- 

word by Sir Hupert Murray, Lieut.-Gov. of 

Papua. 38 illustrations and a map. 15s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘A finely written 

record, modest, vivid and moving, worthy to take 

a place among the great books of travel. This is 

high praise, but not too high. . . . A fine piece 

of exploration, boldly conceived and as boldly 


performed.” 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH: A Study of 
War and Peace 

by Maj.-Gen. ]. F. C. FULLER 10s. net 

Barrington Gates (New Sialesman): ‘This is 

really any number of books, and the astonishing 

thing about it is that so numerous an assemblage 

of mutually exclusive ideas could have resided 
under one hat.” 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT RUSSIA: One 

unprejudiced view of the Land of the Soviet 

by RAY LONG 3s, 6d. net 

Manchester Guardian: ‘‘A small lucid book, 

whose most important qualities are its clearness 

and objectivity and the logic of the grave con- 
clusions which it draws.”’ 


THE MAN FROM THE VOLGA: A LIFE 
OF LENIN 


by F. J. P. VEALE. With an Introduction 
by E. B. Ossorn. ros. net 


BACK TO PROSPERITY: The Great 
Opportunity of the Empire Conference 
by STEPHEN LEACOCK 33s. 6d. net (Mar. 21 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
by STEPHEN LEACOCK. Cheap. Edition. 


3S. 6d. net. [Mar 2I 


SOCIAL DECAY AND ' EUGENICAL 
REFORM 


by F. C. S. SCHILLER 6s. net 
This book is more or less a continuation of 
the same author's Eugenics and Politics. 


FICTION 











_——" 





THE SIEGE OF PLEASURE 
by PATRICK HAMILTON 3s. Od. net 
Gerald Bullett (New Statesman): “ Readers of 

that brilliant piece of naturalistic fiction The Mid- 
night Bell, will hardly need reminding of Jenny 
Here is the story of her dramatic slide, over a period 
of sixty hours inte professional wantonry 
faultlessly presented. There is a great deal of 
versation in the book, and it is done with ; 
that is diabolical. You cannot disbelieve 
of it.” 


AT THE BLUE GATES 
by RICHARD KEVERNE 7S. 
Compton Mackenzie (Daily Mail “As goo 
thriller as has come my way for some tims 
story of the kidnapping of a millionaire’s son 
the author keeps us in a state of well-contrives 
suspense from the first page until almost the last 


CLOONAGH 
by D. M. LARGE 7s. 6d 


Prof. George Gordon in the Book Society Neu 
‘“‘I have not for a long time enjoyed any book s 
much There are chapters in the book whicl 
Cervantes himself might have written—Cervante 
the hoaxer of Sancho Panza, had he and th 
paunchy peasant both been Irishmen.”’ 


Cnatable 
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of this chaotic age in which the Normal is only a memory.” 
This absurd statement prepares one for the worst, and, although 
told with a certain slickness, Mr. Houghton’s book is the most 
deserving of the term “ fiction.” It abounds in often repeated 
and shallow generalisations for which the occasional “ brightness” 
of the dialogue does not compensate, and its characters are both 
lifeless and unreal. There are too many people who can do this 
kind of thing better. 


DRAMA AND VERSE 


The Immortal Jew. 
10s. 6d. 


Opus XI and XII. 


Hipeart-Givson. 
Poems. By Everest Lewin. 


The Silver Flute. By Mary Morison Wessrter. 
Poetry Bookshop. 2s. 6d. 


The Waiting Room. By Irene Percu. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


Oxford Poetry, 1931. Edited by Bernarv Srencer and 
Ricsarp GoopMan. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


The Book of London Verse. An Anthology of verse recently 
produced in The University of London. Compiled and 
edited by I. Mair Jones and B. Sh. Saktarvaca. E. Lahr. 
2s. 

Verse drama is certainly in a precarious. condition and the 
number of writers attracted by imaginative piety or inclination 
to that form of art becomes less every year. Mr. S. R. Lysaght’s 
introductory note to his play, The Immortal Jew, is, therefore, 
of interest, for it presents succinctly the problem which confronts 
those who seck to express their view of life in poetic drama. 
** Dialogue in verse,” he says, “ must always seem unnatural 
when the scene is modern : though, even then, there are oceasions 
when the verse form may compel acceptance.” But there is 
still elbow-room for verse. ‘ In soliloquy, in the disclosure of 
unspoken thought, the subtler the emotion, the more is needed 
the interpretation of poetry.” The dialogue in Mr. Lysaght’s 
play is in prose and the unspoken passages are in verse: but 
one cannot help feeling that the severance between the outer 
and inner drama is a compromise. The plain fact is that verse 
drama, as a form, whether for chamber reading or stage, is no 
longer sensitive: technically it has remained completely static. 
By impassioned devotion and rare imagination, Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley has indeed given the set form reality, but he is a 
solitary figure in our period. Imaginative prose drama, on the 
other hand, has extended its form and, by experiment, found 
technical means by which the inner and outer life may be 
expressed at the same time. Take, for instance, the soliloquy, that 
rigid device in which Mr. Lysaght believes poetry may find refuge. 
Banished from naturalistic drama, the soliloquy has returned in 
the rhythmic drama of expressionism, technically developed, 
so that in such a work as Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones it 
has become the complete form of the drama. 

The dualism of Mr. I:ysaght’s philosophy accords no doubt 
with the double form of his play. The legend of the Wandering 
Jew has degenerated into meaningless melodrama, but Mr. Lysaght 
has endeavoured to quicken the myth by using it as a symbol for 
his belief in reincarnation. The racial spitefulness of the mediaeval 
story no longer appeals to us, but-Mr. Lysaght’s doctrine is 
certainly disturbing : 


A Drama by 8. R. Lysacur. Macmillan. 


Two Narrative Poems by M. M. T. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


The 


We are our own forefathers ! He who secks 
Iixcuse in the hereditary stain 

For his misdeeds condemns himself alone. 
He was that very man whose sin begat 


The stain that tarnishes his reborn soul. 


Tennyson was content with musing over the idea that our 
echoes roll from soul to soul: Mr. Lysaght reasserts the secular 
choice between good and evil. His chronicle drama, which 
begins in a Bohemian village a century ago and ends a few years 
after the Great War, is picturesque and at times theatrical. 
Ambrose Skala, the vacillating * Pilgrim of Eternity,” is saved 
in the last act by belief in a woman’s love. But such belief, 
however mystical, has become a noble convention of poetic 
thought and Love, even in the abstract, may well be questioned 
in modern times. 

Mr. Hibbart-Gilson makes a similar demand on our faith in 
good and evil. Experimenting in his long narative poem, 


- and he is content in a world of ancient predicates. 


Because God Thought, in a form of mixed iambic and -trochaic 


verse, he bégins : 


Ere Time bore aught upon his restless wave, 
Life slumbered still without the weak or brave, 
Nothing sprouted from the deep 

Chasms of primeval sleep, 

Nor joy of birth nor sorrow of the grave, 


But can we 
really be lured back to the Garden of Eden, if the trees are a 
little faded and the flowers no longer dewy ? There is no doubt 
that the higher function of poetry is to resolve the particular 
into the general, but a habit of diction, however pleasant, may 
not communicate its pleasure to others in the same measure. 
Mr. Lewin, for instance, can wander at will along— 

The lawn of dreams beside the stream Despair 

Where Hope lies bound and Courage blinded strays, 
but, lacking imaginative enterprise, his poems ease rather than 
arrest attention. 


A predominant emotion, however, can stimulate the personal 
reaction which we need in verse. The sense of loss expressed in 
The Silver Flute, by Mrs. Mary Merison Webster, that sense 
which gives to common things the poignant reality of past 
associations, is very moving. ‘There is a personal directness, a 
perplexity in these poems which is modern : 

I set aside the things I wear, 
Beads, silks and mundane stuffs ; 
Still my anxious body’s there, 

I can not be bare enough. 

Not till I shed flesh and bone, 
Divest myself of clay, I'll be 
Quite sufficiently alone 

For mine ownself’s company. 


Youthful eagerness, as an emotion in itself, is always attractive, 
and Miss Irenc Petch, in The Waiting Room, persuades us that 
the world ‘is really “* full of a number of things,” though she is as 
yet content with neat and delighted statement. 

Youth, however, is not enough in itself for art, since it must 
struggle through self-consciousness and is compelled by timidity 
to hide behind masks. Disillusion predominates in Oxford Poetry 
1931. -Mr. Gilbert Highet, for instance, complains that 

Our souls abort in fog and fume 
Speechless among mechanic din, 
and Mr. J. P. Scott cries out : 
This life has not a thing to give. 
Oh God, if I could only live. 


In The Book of London Verse, a first anthology from the 
University of London, Daphne and Celia reappear, and romance 
wins. Youth is really romantic at heart, but first poetry is shy, 
timid, easily frightened away by banter or practical joke. As the 
University College of London is non-residential, the contrast 
between these two anthologies suggests an obvious subject for 
debate. 

AvusTIN CLARKE. 


SIGHTS 


Les Spectacles 4 Travers les Ages. 
Paris. 


Kditions du Cygne. 
“ Theatre,” ‘ Circus,’ ‘ Musiec-Hall,’ ‘Café Concerts,” 
*“Cabarets Artistiqucs ’—these five sub-titles to this book of 
366 pages render it a formidable parcel to carry under the arm— 
and as I took it along, I wondered: ** Wiil it be as heavy as 
all that to read?” I wondered how-a single man could have 
the patience or the audacity to write as much as I was carrying. 

Arriving at home, I discovered, to my relief, that the pub- 
lishers had entrusted an editor, Monsieur Denys Amiel, with 
the pleasant task of getting nine other gentlemen, scholars of 
this, that and the other, to write the book for him. 

I also discovered that the subjects were eleven. To Monsieur 
H. G. Ibels, whose name is well known to Londoners, fell a 
double share of work—he had to write on “ Theatrical Costum: ” 


and on * Le Café Concert et le Chanson ” : and these two sections of 
the book he illustrates by carefully chosen drawings and etchings 
of the. first half of the nineteenth century, and by a number of 
photographs of the later half—and he throws in gratis several 
This is the part of the book which 
this, and a chapter on “ L<s Cabarets Littéraircs 
and two others, 


of his own inimitable sketches. 
pleases me best 
et Artistiqnes,” by Monsieur Achille Astre ; 
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Black Frontiers 


joneer Adventures with Cecil Rhodes’ 
Mounted Police in Africa 


} SAM KEMP. 2nd Impression 8/6 


cannot bea more convincing tribute to [his] 
as a raconteur than that . . . in yarning of his 

and varied adventures in Africa . . . the reader 
ing to take his word for it. The narrative falls 
divisions . . . Johannesburg of the gold 

, an official reconnaissance into Matabeleland ; a 
te journey of exploration to the Zambezi and the 
n Ocean.”—Times Lit. Supp. (column review). 


The Du Barry 


CARL VON SCHUMACHER. Trans- 
\by Dorothy M. Richardson. Illus. 12/6 


well done.” —Dr. J. M. BULLOCH. 
ificent translator.”—Time and Tide. 


§ book is charming.” — Everyman 


iedieval Faith & Fable 


ty CANON J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

t a Foreword by Sir James Frazer, O.M. 
‘auth 21) 15/- 
A scholarly but eminently readable account of belief, 
superstition, and legend during the Middle Ages. 
The chapter-titles are: Survivals of Paganism ; The 
Medieval Fairy Creed ; The Supernatural Mistress 
or Wife ; Demons ; Shape-shifting ; The Mythology 
of Death ; The Virgin—Cult and Legends; The 
Saints ; Relics ; The Host; Miracles ; Visions of the 
Other World; Heretics ; Sceptics ; 3; Emotional 
Movements ; The Goliards ; The End of the World 
and the New Age. Warmly recommended by the 
author of The Golden Bough. 


Social & Political Ideas 
of the Age of Reaction & 


Reconstruction 
Ed. by Professor F.¥.C. HEARNSHAW. 8/6 


“This is the seventh volume of a remarkable series. 

. It covers the half-century between Napoleon 
and Bismarck.”—Times. (There are chapters on 
Chateau: briand, Hegel, Coleridge, Ruskin, Comte, 
Owen, Mill and Hodgskin.) 


David Octavius Hill 


Master of Photography 


By Dr. H. SCHWARZ. With 80 full-page 
reproductions of Hill’s work. 21/- 
“ As a pioneer in photography he did work that has 
never been surpassed . . » he is nothing short of a 
wonder.””—Observer. 

“To many these photographs must come as nothing 
short of a revelation.” —PauL NASH in Listener. 


Men and Women 


of Plantagenet England 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
(“D.M.S.” of “Punch”’), Author of “Horace 

Walpole,” etc. Illustrated. i 
An ideal book for the tourist who desires an intelli- 
gent background before visiting the cathedrals,abbeys, 
and other historical monuments of the period. The 
author is famed for her vivid style and her apprecia- 
tion of history’s human side. 


From all booksellers. Prices are net 


HARRAP 











SPRING 
BOOKS 


Ready on March 17th. 


How to be Happy 
Though Human 


By W. B. WOLFE, M.D. 10s 6d. net 

Dr. Wolfe, a practical psychologist and a disciple 
of Alfred Adler, here explains how the human 
machine may be kept running smoothly in face of 
the many strains and stresses of modern life. 


The English Traveller 
in France 


By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 
8 plates. 15s. net 


A survey of French social conditions from the 
close of the reign of Louis XIV to the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, through the eyes of such 
travellers as Smollett, Sterne, Arthur Young, and 
sixteen others. 


Economic Development 
in 19th Century 


By the late Professor L.C. A. KNOWLES. 
12s. 6d. net 


The effects of the industrial revolution on the 
political, commercial, financial, and social history 
of France, Germany, Russia, and the United 
States are here analysed almost for the first time. 





Previously Announced 


Life and Work 
of Goethe 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 
8 plates. 12s. 6d. net 
“ This book can be recommended as an interest- 
ing and admirable account of the facts of his life 
and their relation to his work.’’—DErsMOND 
MacCarrny in Sunday Times. 


The Epic 
of America 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, author of 
A Searchlight on America. 15s. net 

Probably the best single volume on American 
history so far written, graphic and comprehensive 
taking the story from the discovery of America 
through the period of the covered wagon and on 
to the modern era of industrial civilisation. 


Later Greek 
Literature 


By Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 18s. net 
A complementary volume to the same author’s 
successful Later Latin Lilerature. The new book 


covers the period 323 B.c. to A.D. 565, and deals 
with such interesting authors as Theocritus, 
Lucian, Plutarch, Menander, Euclid, Longus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Origen, John Chrysostom, and 
the translators of the New Testament. 


Development of 
Sexual Impulses 


By R. E. MONEY-KYRLE. 10s. 6d. net 
“A distinct addition to psychological literature. 
. Some have wondered what will be the ultimate 


effects of psychology on civilisation. No one has 
attacked the problem so seriously as Dr. Money- 
Kyrie. The possibilities he opens up can scarcely 
fail to be enthralling. . . .”"—Lislener. 
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“Le Music Hall” and “ Les Cirques,” by Monsieur Chabrier 
and that famous historian of the. French theatre, Monsieur ‘Henry 
Lyonnct. 

I was extremely pleased to see the name of Monsieur Lyonnet 
in the midst of so many names quite new to me—especially 
pleased to-day, for I had just procured a copy of his Dictionary 
of French Actors and Actresses—a book which for years had 
eluded me—a book which helped to make possible most other 
books written since 1900 on the French theatre. 

‘Whether this volume by the nine authors will serve so noble 
a purpose as did Henry Lyonnet’s of about thirty years ago 
I cannot tell—I should hardly think so: but then it is not, I 
am assured, a book for scholars, so much as a book made 
deliberately to please a wide public, — 

This being the case, the second, fourth, fifth and sixth sections 
could perfectly well have been omitted, and no harm done. 
As it is, I note quite a few errors in those sections. 

In the chapter by M. Siclis about the architecture of theatres, 
while eight designs and excellent information are given to us about 
the most up-to-date flash theatre in Paris—the Théatre Pigalle, 
designed by Monsieur Siclis—ayd while a passing compliment is 
chucked rapidly to Poelzig (spelt Paelzig) and the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus—spelt Scanspielhaus (and this same Grosses 
Schauspielhaus is referred to as a, constructeur distingué)—the 
ancient theatre comes off no better. “ Galli Bibiena, the son 
of Bibiena,” doth not make for clearness; and to write the 
*“ théAtre de Tordinon,” instead of “ Teatro Tor di Nona,” is no 
happier: added to this, the writer speaks of it as having been 
constructed in 1675, whereas no such theatre was built in 1675. 
He gives two more dates, on the same page, which seem to me 
doubtful. I haven't my books handy, so I must let them pass. 
All I would point out is that the book is not as exact as a book 
of the kind should be—even one which purposes to please that 
public, comically called the public. 

Monsieur André Boll, on page 145, in his notes on Sceneries, 
calls Servandoni “ the true ancestor of décor de thédire,”’ which is 
anything but the case. And, unfortunately, he goes on to call 
* Bibiena Galli” (he means Galli Bibiena) one of Servandoni’s 
successors. Now Servandoni, the Florentine, was born in 1695, 
whereas Ferdinando Bibiena was born in 1657, Francesco Bibiena 
in 1659, and Alessandro Bibiena in 1687; and in every sense of 
the word, it was Servandoni who was the follower. 

Those who write little bits of history, like Monsieur Boll and 
myself, if we cannot do more than emulate the true historians, 
like Dr. Allardyce Nicoll, Monsieur Lyonnet and Dr. Gregor, 
can anyhow be as careful as possible in our attempts to be 
correct. I always take that as my aim, and if I miss the bull’s-eye, 
I can gencrally get somewhere within the target—but my 
confrére, Boll, seems to be so overcome by the fact that 
Servandoni migrated to Paris, and that the Bibienas never came 
near the place, that he is seized with a great and rollicking sense 
of patriotism, and, aiming wildly, proclaims Servandoni from 
the house-tops . . . and, incidentally, topples over in doing so. 
It’s a Parisian habit to laud Servandoni at the expense of the 
Galli family : Germain Bapst, years ago, claimed that Servandoni 
“invented the principle of oblique perspective,” and used it 
first in 1728—that is, about seventeen years after Ferdinando 
Bibiena had done so in Parma... though of the exact year 
I am not sure, without my books of reference. 

So Iam not as well pleased with the first part of this handsome 
quarto, with its riot of pictures, as Iam with the enjoyable last 
164 pages. 

Among the pictures there is a design by Pochet, which repre- 
sents Rachel; and from this caricature, seen for the first time, 
I learn more about her than I ever knew before. This design 
has to be seen to be appreciated: one can merely record that 
it shows the tragedienne looking as no other designer but Pochet 
ever showed her. Pochet has made her live. 

The same day that I saw this Pochet design, 
a Paris library, and was shown a large painting or pastel of 
Rachel Madame O’Connell, her friend. It showed 
the same woman that Pochet had shown in his caricature . 
whereas the famous made-up affair—the portrait of her by 
Kdouard Dubuffe, painted in London in 1850, and which hangs 
in the Comédie Francaise—is a dummy. J. L. Gérome painted 
her, in 1859, as La Tragédie, and here we get something like her, 
too; but in his painting we see less of the Jewess than in the 
two pictures I have come across to-day. Madame O’Connell’s 
deserves to be in some national collection. 

If I have not praised as much in the book on Les Spectacles 


I chanced into 


made by 


as I should like to have done, it is only that in Paris to-day. so 
many remarkable books on the theatre are appearing, and the 
standard is so high, that if I was pleased I was at the same time 
a. little disappointed. 

The volume is the first of a series of three—the other two will 
be entitled, La Danse 4 travers les Ages and Le Cinéma— 
the former to appear at the end of March, and the latter at the 
end of June, 1932. The three are not sold separately, and 
together cost 425 franes, which is abot five pounds. 

Epwarp Gorpon Craic. 


THIS SELF 


The Questing Beast.. By Ouiver Baipwin. Grayson. 
10s. 6d. 

The Defeat of Baudelaire. By R. Larorcur. Hogarth 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

But for the Grace of God. By J. W. N. Suntivan. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Aurelia. By Gérarp pre Nervar. Trans. by R. ALDINGTON. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Perplexities. By E. R. Leicn. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Of Unsound Mind. By E. T. Lean. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 

Nobody Asked You. By Yvonne CLoup. Willy Nilly Press, 
7s. 6d, 

Free Love. By A. Kotionrat. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


“I must write ’—so Miss Leigh asseverates at the beginning 
of Perplexities; her mood of vehement determination is too 
commonly regarded as an excuse. - It is only an explanation, 
which could be given by good authors as well as bad, and leaves 
its victims at the mercy of such unnecessary triflers as Dr. 
Laforgue, who, in his investigation of Baudelaire’s need to write, 


very neatly exposes his own, without carrying the problem of 


Baudelaire any farther than it was taken by Porché. Dr. 
Laforgue brings to his analysis a peculiar French sentimentality 
that will entertain or repel. Baudelaire was fond of his mother, 
Baudelaire was suckled, Baudelaire the man drank brandy. 
And so 
The mouth also had to substitute for organs whose normal use 
was forbidden to Baudelaire. Not only did he taste the pleasure 
of seeing, but also that of drinking, as well as that of smelling, for 
that matter. And I believe I am justified in assuming that, for 

our patient, brandy was substituted for the milk of a nurse, of a 

mother whose breast he had never forgotten. 

And the brandy-drinkers who have forgotten their mothers, 
whence is their appetite ? Compensation for spilt milk, no 
doubt. , Baudelaire certainly had to write; and we too admit 
the necessity, for he does more than express this self, he extends 
it so that we can believe in a world dependent on him, but not 
conditioned by him and his ,opinions, not unaware of other 
worldliness. 

The rest of .these books are sadly so conditioned. Mr. 
Baldwin’s is the best of the living, for his egotism is naive and 
touching. He has been hurt by the world, and is still in the 
mood in which the child slaps the naughty furniture ; but he is 
trying to learn, and is aware of his ignorance. Only a harsh 
critic would be severe on a man whom Dr. Lyttelton ordered to 
regard his school days as the happiest of his life. He found them 
** the most useless and unhappy,” and those who read this account 
of his experience in Turkish and Bolshevist prisons will be able 
to appreciate what Eton has meant to one boy. Mr. Sullivan’s 
book is not straight autobiography. Disguised as Shaughnessy, 
he tells us of his school days and an adolescence from which he 
has never escaped. His one modern novelist, when he was 
young, was Wells, and Shaughnessy, a damp-handed enthusiast 
with a tendency to sentimental sensualism, is a pure Wells 
character. Indeed, in reading this book I realised suddenly how 
ghastly a‘responsibility H. G. has for our world—earnest, slightly 
perspiring, voluble young men and gawky ill-mannered young 
women. The fashion in them is passing now, except in the 
provinces ; but Mr. Sullivan’s book is an embarrassingly life-like 
picture of a very shy-making society. Some of us prefer the 
detadent, sad, more mannered virtuosity of poor Nerval, some 
of whose stories and sketches Mr. Aldington has rendered into 
English. Nerval is fairly well known to students of the last 


century—there have also been at least two previous versions of 
The best thing 


Sylvie, and Mr. Symons has written about him. 
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The novels that have 
aroused the greatest 
interest this month... 


STORM JAMESON’S 


THAT WAS YESTERDAY 


The finest book by the author of “‘ The Lovely 
Ship.” 8s. 6d. 


KEITH WINTER’S 


THE RATS OF NORWAY 


Mr. Winter's first novel since “Other Man’s 
Saucer’ has been enthusiastically reviewed. 
The Daily Herald says: ‘A brilliantly original 
performance.”’ 7s. 6d. 


GEOFFREY DENNIS’ 


SALE BY AUCTION 


The new novel by the winner of the Hawthorn- 
den Prize. NORMAN COoLLins in the News 
Chronicle: ‘‘The sort of novel that might have 
resulted had Cranford been written by a cannibal.” 

7s. 6d. 


SYLVIA THOMPSON’S 


SUMMER’S NIGHT 


‘Provides entertainment for lovers of wit and 


enjoyment for connoisseurs of accomplished 
writing.—-Times. By the author of “The 
Hounds of Spring.”’ 7s. 6d. 


«| THE WORK, WEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS OF MANKIND 


By H. G. Wells continues to be the most widely 
discussed of all books. 868 pages. 16s. 6d. 
Next month: You will 
have to read this great 
novel... 


T. WASHINGTON METCALFE’S 


The Life and Adventures of 


ALOYSIUS O’CALLAGHAN 


Watch for further announcements. 


HEINEMANN 











Books commemorating the 200th Anniver:ary of 
George Washington's birth. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. With 24 full page 
Illustrations. Anniversary edition. 7s. 6d. 


An intimate picture of Washington from his letters and diaries, tell ng of 
his daily life, his troubles, his work and his pleasure, which brings him to 
life as no other biography does. 


MOUNT VERNON: ITS 
OWNER AND ITS STORY 


By HARRISON H. DODGE, Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


Introduction by Owen Wister. This is the love-story of a home. Mount 
Vernon, the great passion of George Washington, built lovingly decor by 
door, wall by wall, barn and deer park, now has become the shrine of his 
countrymen who visit it by the thousands every yea 


THE HEART OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By BERNIE BABCOCK. Author of “ The Soul of 
Ann Rutledge,’’etc. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Babcock gives an intimate account of Washington's hidden love for 
a lovely woman he could never possess 


THE ROLL-TOP DESK MYSTERY 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of “ The Umbrella 





Murder.”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 
Who killed the two girls who were visiting the Berkcleys? Was tl 
just one murdercr? Or was there a second murderer gruesomely mocking 
the first ? Fleming Stone is badly stalled by the amazing cluc 





eventually elucidates the baffling mystery 


THE NINE-HUNDRED BLOCK 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. Author of 
“ Yellow Soap,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


A new novel by this author which will prove as popular as “ Yell 


MEET THE JAPANESE 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. Author of “ Meet 


the Spaniards,’’ ‘* Meet the Germans,” et 35 Illustra 
tions. 15s. 
The Japanese daily life—their smiling courtesy, the the ducational 
system, the status of women, their very modern busines i 

keenly observed and described Ly the author. An absorbing book about a 


mysterious Country 


CHARLESTON: HISTORIC 
AND ROMANTIC 


By HARRIETTE K.LEIDING. 801 tration 18s. 
Here is distilled the unique essence of Charleston, its« ts ' 
gardens ard its proud familics 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


By C. MATLACK PRICE. 265 Plat 35s. 
A revised edition with a chapter on the latest developments in archilect 
and many new illustrations 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
FLOWERS, TREES, FRUITS AND 
PLANTS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New nd 1 


edition. Llustrated 12s. 6d. 
Here are gathered in « ndic ol 
the legends of flower f is and 1 1 

. 
WHY WORRY? 
By Dr. G. L. WALTON. Frontispiece C ! 
revised and enlarged 4s. 6d. 


A most encouraging lx 
discouraged will find Dr 


as delightful as it is hel 


MEXICAN MAZE 
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in this book are Miss Binder’s moving and singularly appropriate 
lithographs, in which she shows a familiarity, all too uncommon, 
with that fine artist, Odilon Redon. 

The novel is the time-honoured vehicle of the ego; and our 
four other books have little claim to notice exeept as exposures. 
The nastiest and the most capable is Miss Cloud’s, a detailed 
study in accidental degeneration. The book moves from the 
world of Proust to the world of Petronius, and makes us realise 
uneasily how close together those worlds, after all, are. It is 
a book of masks and phases, coloured and quite flat. The 
pleasantest of the four is Of Unsound Mind, a harmless, tidily 
written story of school and study and calf-love; the stupidest 
is Free Love, which has the harsh brightness of a lecture often 
repeated. The people are parrots, with voices as shrill, and 
sayings as mechanical. Miss Leigh’s Perplewities is properly 
entitled. The author wants to know, and regards ignorance as 
an induced and irrevocable condition, rather than as a state 
from which will can remove any sufferer. The author may 
have been correct in thinking she “ must write ” ; but there was 
no need to publish. R. E. R. 


CHARLES V 


Emperor of the West. By D. B. Wynpnam Lewis. 
and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis, as might be expected, has given us in 
this book a very lively and vigorous sketch of the career of the 
man who, as he was the last Emperor -to be crowned at Rome, 
may be said, though he had many successors, to have been the 
last of the Holy Roman Emperors. Charles was certainly one of 
the greatest of the line ; and he ruled through perhaps the most 
decisive period in all Imperial history. He was the last Caesar who 
could make more than a shadowy claim to wield one of St. 
Peter's two swords. 

As the dispute of which he saw the beginning is still undecided, 
the historian of his reign is like the first historian of the wars out 
of which the Roman Empire sprang. He is a Pollio who 

tractat et ineedit per ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso. 


Eyre 


It is probably impossible for him to be quite impartial. If he isa 
Catholic, he will see the struggle in one aspect ; if a Protestant, in 


another. It must be said for Mr. Lewis that he makes an effort 
(not always we think a successful effort) to see both sides. He 
has also the merit that he does not conceal his opinions. He 


wears his uniform openly and indeed defiantly ; he announces 
loudly that he is a warrior in the Catholic army, and gives fair 
warning to his opponents to be on their guard. Protestants will 
know, from the very first page, that this is a Catholic book—and 
take heed. 

As to the view of Charles’s character which he gives, we think 
he is right. Charles was, at least when compared with the other 
leading statesmen of his time, honest and above board. His 
word, except on two or three occasions, was his bond. He was 
magnanimous, and he was a gentleman; while Francis I was 
at best a preux chevalier, and few, even among’ Henry VIII's 
warmest admirers, Would ascribe to him either gentlemanliness 
or magnanimity. The well-known story of Charles’s refusal to 
disturb Luther’s tomb—* I war not with the dead ”—which stirs 
the admiration alike of Mr. Lewis and of his béte noire Froude—is 
characteristic of his lofty mind. For a king of those days, he was 
moral, and his married life—all too short—was almost ideal. 
Mr. Lewis is probably right also in dismissing the charge, so 
often brought against him, of undue ambition. He was content 
with what he had, and neglected many obvious chances of 
enlarging his dominions. His piety was genuine, and his last 
days at Yuste were the natural conclusion of a life which had 
never utterly forgotten religion. 

Even when we come to the Reformers, whose work Mr. Lewis 
of course thinks disastrous, we think it possible for Protestants 
to read his work with patience and some degree of assent. He 
betrays a certain admiration of the rough, bellicose, and un- 
restrained peasant-nature of Luther, and he has a genuine 
sympathy with Melanchthon ; while he does not hide the terrible 
abuses which so largely explain the victories of the Reformers. 
It is when we reach his digressions, and his remarks on things 
outside his actual subject, that we differ most strongly, and that 
we tend to think him deliberately provocative. 

Nearly all the evils of modern times he puts down to the 
account of the Reformation. The Industrial Revolution is post 
hoc and therefore propler hoc. Our present discontents would 


have been averted if we had continued to pay allegiance to 
Rome. The Great War itself would not have occurred but for the 
ninety-five theses. As for the Protestant or “ Whig ”’ historians, 
he spoils his case by reckless exaggeration. There is the usual 
Catholic abuse of Macaulay along with the usual Catholic lauda- 
tion of Lingard. Froude was a liar, and knew it; nor was 
Carlyle any better. Robertson he attacks mainly for his account 
—six or seven pages in all—of Charles's cloister-life. For the 
inaccuracies of those pages Robertson was not to blame; the 
Simancas archives had not yet been opened. The rest of Robert- 
son’s work is, for his time, astonishingly careful and well-docu- 
mented, and might have served as a model, in this respect, for 
Lingard himself. Curiously enough, when it suits his purpose, 
Mr. Lewis draws from these despised writers many eulogies of 
Catholics, and he might have drawn many others. He quotes 
Green’s praise of the * kindly ” Bonner; he might have quoted 
his account of Thomas More. He might have quoted even 
Macaulay on Pole and Bishop Gardiner. What Protestant writer 
but has a word of admiration for Abbot Feckenham, for the 
noble constancy of Father Forrest, or for the courage, at least, 
of Campion and Parsons ? 

There is, according to Mr. Lewis, no civilisation worth having 
but that based on Rome, and no hope of world-unity except in 
subjection to the Pope. He must know that, for many of the 
highest minds, no price is too high to pay for freedom from Papal 
domination, and that the freedom they now enjoy they regard 
as due, whether directly or not, to the Reformers. The right to 
think out things for themselves, to pursue truth quite regardless 
whither the chase may lead them, and without interference 
from authority of any kind, is the most precious of their posses- 
sions, and they will never surrender it. Mr. Lewis, like Bossuet 
before him, points to the multitude of opinions among Protestants 
as an argument for the truth of the Catholic faith. There are 
others who think that the wildest belief, diligently sought and 
honestly arrived at, is better than any opinion, however imposing 
its pretensions, held because one is commanded to hold it. “A 
man,” says Milton, “ may be a heretick in the truth; and if he 
believe things only because his Pastor says so, or the Assembly 
so determine, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresie.”” There is much now written that is 
foolish and erroneous: better so than that a single good book 
should require an episcopal imprimatur. KE. E. Kevvetr. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Justinian. By G. P. Baker. 18s. 

Mr. Baker’s historical monographs are among the best things of their 
kind, and his Justinian, though no doubt inferior to his Tiberius, is none 
the less a vigorous and lively translation of scholarship into the ver- 
nacular’ If at times Mr. Baker is a shade too colloquial it must be 
admitted that the very casualness and occasional flippancy of his style 
adds reality to his scenes and his people. The only person, indeed, who 
never comes alive in the present study is Justinian himself ; we see him 
only through his policies which Belisarius did so much to forward and to 
thwart. Of Beligarius himself we are given a masterly portrait ; but 
the real value of the book lies in its vivid account of the last attempt of 
the Byzantine Empire to regain its influence in the West, and of the 
politico-military scene in which the attempt was made. Procopius, 
of course, is Mr. Baker’s main authority, but the more scandalous 
stories of the anecdotes are treated with suspicion. 


Grayson. 





Selected List of Spring Books 





These lists make no pretence to be exhaustive. No one who 
has not attempted the task can imagine how invidious a business 
it is to read so many catalogues, and try to choose those books 
which are important in themselves, and likely to have a 
particular appeal to one’s readers, That is my aim; of its 
success I am not the judge. It has been my intention only to 
include books that are yet to be published, or, occasionally, 
books that have appeared since the beginning of this month. 

R. E. R, 


- ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHA OLOGY 


Ar Home Truk Savace. J. H. Driberg. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 
HuNGER AND WorK IN A SAVAGE 


Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


WiTH 


Trise. A. I. Richards. 
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BODLEY HEAD FICTION 


The Dry Pickwick 


and other incongruities 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“Real fun . . . whether he writes of Pro- 
hibition, or the future of the world, or 
midget golf, or Shakespeare’s play on the last 
war, Professor Leacock has a really genuine 
sense of humour, and there is no sign that 
his hand in any degree has lost its cunning.” 
—Morning Post. 5s. net. 


The Pavilion of 


Honour 
By GEORGE PREEDY 


“A historical novel far above the ordinary.” 
GERALD GOULD (Observer). 


Rising Waters 


By HERMAN DE MAN 
Translated by Dr. G. J. Renier 
“A novel of the Dutch peasantry who live 
within the Dykes. A work of genuine 
feeling.’”’— NORMAN COLLINS (News Chronicle). 





Cressida’s First 


Lover 
By JACK LINDSAY 
“The book is light as a feather, high-spirited 
and entertaining.”— GERALD BULLETT 
(New Statesman). 


The Great Jasper 


By FULTON OURSLER 
“ Jasper Horn,” says H. G. Wells in a letter 
to the author, “is a living creation and what 
we should all like to be!” 
7s. 6d. net each. 


H. R. KNICKERBOCKER’S new book 
GERMANY, FASCIST OR SOVIET ? 
will be published on April 8th. All 
eyes are on Germany. at present, and this 
will be The Book of the Moment. 

With 16 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


LANE 
HEAD LTD. 


JOHN 
THE BODLEY 
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NISBET 


THE GOETHE CENTENARY —‘As an English 


Centenary tribute, Mr. Nevinson’s book 
could hardly be bettered.”’—Yorxsuie Post. 





‘GOETHE: 


MAN AND POET 
H. W. Nevinson 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Nevinson stands out from the mass of the 
Goethe biographers.""—The Scotsman. 


“ A biographical study which seems exactly right, 
and excellent almost beyond praise.”’ 


—Week End Review. 


“A Tract for the Times. Mr. Nevinson’s book makes 
one feel that if there are corners to be turned, men 
can turn them. . . . This delightful book . . . as 
easy to the mind as a novel.” 

Resecca West in The Daily T clegraph. 


“ Probably the most important book on the 
practical relevance of religion that has 
appeared since the War.” —Tue Gvarniay. 


THE RELEVANCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
Tue Rev. F. R. Barry, M.A., D.s.o 
10s. 6d. net 


“ The highest compliment that can be paid to Mr. 
Barry is to state that the beok achieves a success 
commensurate with the ambition of its scope. There 
i; something of a fresh wind of heaven blowing 
throag’s the book, yet all the while it is over the 
common eart) that the breath is passing.” 

—Times Lit. Supplement. 


“ An earnest and (in the truest sense) a prophetic 
book—often eloquent, as if the writer had set a 
trumpet to his lips ; sometimss homely, with a sort 
of vernacular feeling for the actual and daily 
problems of ordinary men and women. A book 
which 1s courageous and honest and earnest and 


sanz. —Week End Review. 


A GAME WARDEN 
AMONG HIS CHARGES 


CaprTain C. R. S. PitTMAN, D.S.0., M.C. 
16s. net 


“A wonder book, exciting enough for a school- 
boy, interesting to the general reader, vastly 
imformative to the closest student of the fauna 
of Central Africa. There is something new here, 
often something stranze, of almost every animal.” 

-Manchester Guardian. 


‘4 GREAT BOOK ON BIG GAME. Captain Pitman is 
a careful, close-obs¢ rving naturalist who has taken 
full advantage of wonderful opportunities as Gam= 
Warden of the Uganda Protectorate.” 

ae Morning Post. 





22, Berners Street, London, W.! 
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Tue Trises or THe Asnanti HinTerRLAND. Capt. R. S. Rattray. 


Oxford Press. 45s. 

Eeyrrian ANTIQUITIES IN THE Nize Vautey. James Baikie. 
Methuen. 21s. 

ArcH2ZOLOGY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1914-1931. T. D. 
’ Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawks. Methuen. 15s. 


CormnwAt, AND Scury. H. O'Neill Henchen. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. : 

Tue Krys or Power. (INDIAN Riruat anv Beuwier). J. 
Abbott. Methuen. 21s. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


Tue Quatrrro Centro. Adrian Stokes. Faber & Faber. 21s. 

Tue MEANING OF MopERN ScuuprurE. R. H. Wilenski. Faber 
& Faber. 6s. 

Rusens: Parnrer AND DipLomat. Emile Cammaerts. Faber 


and Faber. 15s. 
Henri-Matisse. Notes by the Artist and 161 reproductions 
of his work. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Tue Lerrers or Puitie DorMER STANHOPE, FourtH EARL OF 
CHESTERFIELD. Ed. by Bonamy Dobrée. 6 vols. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 500 sets. £12 12s. 


Tux Great Courcu Towers or ENGLAND. F. J. Allen. 64 


plates. Cambridge Press. 42s. 
A History or ENGiisn Art In THE Mippie Aces. O. E. 
Saunders. Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. ; 
Earty Musi Arcurrecrure. K. A. C. Creswell. Oxford 
Press. 

Saracentc Heratpry. L. A. Mayer. Oxford Press. 84s. 

RemMBRANDT. Prof. Arthur M. Hind. 112 illus. Milford. 42s. 

Tue Brusnwork or Remsranpt. Prof. A. P. Laurie. Milford. 
£5. After publication, £6 10s. 

Tue Horse in Arr. L. L. Fleitmann. Medici Society. £3 3s. 

Tue Monastic CrarrsMAN. R. E. Swartwont. - Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

Tue APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. Robert Byron. Wishart. 
About 6s. 

Tue Book or AmMbBer. G. C. Williamson. Benn. 15s. 

Tue GENESIS OF THE Diamonp. A. F. Williams. Benn. 2 
vols. £4 4s. 

Tue Baroque GARDENS oF Austria. G. A. Jellico. Benn. 
£4 As. 


THe New SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon. G. A. Jellicoe. Bern. £3 3s. 
PorceLaAIn. Robert Schmidt. Harrap. 30s. 
THE SHAKESPEARE Heap Brontrk. T. J. Wise 
Symington. Blackwell. 20 vols. £12 12s. 
Micuaet Drayton. Tercentenary Edition. Ed. J..W. Hebel. 


and J. A. 


Blackwell. 5 vols. £7 17s. 6d. 

Sr. Tuomas Brecker 1n Art. Tancred Borenius. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. ; 

Tne Frank Reynoips Gotr Book. Intro. by Bernard Darwin. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLIisH PAINTING: FROM THE SEVENTH CENTURY TO THE 
Present Day. Charles Johnson. Bell. + 15s. 

PrincipLes or Art History: THe ProspLem or DEVELOPMENT 
OF STYLE IN LATER Art. Heinrich WoOlfflin. Bell. 16s. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 3 vols. Ed. by A. 


Tappan North. McGraw Hill. 12s. 6d. each. 

Earty AMERICAN PatntinG. Frederick Fairchild Sherman. 
Appleton. 18s. 

Lorp Aprian. Lord Dunsany. Golden Cockerel, £1 1s. 


CONSEQUENCES. Edited by A. E. Coppard. Golden Cockerel. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


READING, WRITING AND REMEMBERING. E. V.Lucas. Methuen. 
18s. 

Sir Kenetm Dicey anp mis Venetia. FE. W. Bligh. Sampson 
Low. 8s. 6d. 

ViscoUNT SNOWDEN. Herbert Tracey. Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. 

L. G. A BioGraruy. Basil Murray. Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. 

Wuen I Was ar Scortanp Yarp. James Berrett. Sampson 


12s. 6d. 
NapPo.Leon II—Kinc or Rome. 
12s. 6d. 
Berore I Forcer. 
~-LaAvuGuinGe ‘Terso. 


Low. 


E. M. Oddie. 


David Williamson. 
Nina -Hamnett. 


Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 
Constable. - About 18s. 


Sampson Low. 


Tue UnrvsuisHep Lerrers or SaMurEL Ta¥itor COLERIDGE. 
Ed. E. L. Griggs. Constable. 42s. 
Earziy Lives or Minron. Helen Darbishire. 


Constable. 16s. 


Tue Letrers or QUEEN Vicronia. Vol. III. Ed. G. E. Buckle. 
Murray. 25s. 

Turouca Four Revo.utions, 1862-1932. H.R.H. The Infanta 
Paz of Spain. Murray. 


Watrer Lear. Charlotte M. Leaf. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Hersert WARREN OF MAGDALEN, Laurie Magnus. Murray. 
12s. - 
Saran Cuurcum.. Frank B. Chancellor. Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Four Suspuime Faruures. Shane Leslie. Benn. 15s. 
ApMIRAL DE Ruyter. P. J. Blok. Benn. 21s. 


Berkevtey. G. Dawes Hicks. Benn. 

Sr. Praipe Nert. Louis Ponnelle and Louis Bordet. Sheed and 
Ward. 16s. 

Lorp Srratrrorp DE Repcurre. G. F. Malcolm Smith. Benn. 
15s. 

Merrernicu. Ian F. D. Morrow. Benn. 15s. 

Tue BULtow Memorrs. Trans. G. Dunlop and F. A. Voigt 
Putnam. 25s. 

Dickens TO H1s OLpEsT Frrenp. Ed. Walter Dexter. Putnam 
21s. 

Canpip Reminiscences. Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 
10s. 6d. 

Crowpvep Years. William McAdoo. Cape. £1 Is. 

Marie Apetaipe. Edith O'Shaughnessy. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

TuHEeoporE Roosrevett. Henry F. Pringle. Cape. 18s. 

JANE AusTeEN. David Rhydderch. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Nine WomeEN. Halina Sokolnikova. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Rosert Emmer. R. W. Postgate. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Jonn RepMoND. Denis Gwyn. Harrap. 18s. 

Seven Years. Ellen Wilkinson. Harrap. About 10s. 6d. 

Tue GLory oF THE Hasssurcs. Princess Nora Fugger. Harrap. 


Tue PrivaTre CHARACTER OF Henry THE E1caru. F. Cham- 


berlin. Lane. 18s. 
Statin. Essad Bey. Lane. 15s. 
Tue Wire or Rossetti. Violet Hunt. Lane. 18s. 
LeAvEs FROM Lire. E. J. Dillon. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Memory’s Parapre. A. Wallis Myers. Methuen. 15s. 
NicHo.as or Cusa. Henry Bett. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
HILDEBRAND (Lire or Grecory VII). A. J. Macdonald. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Sirk Georce Orro TrREvELYAN, O. M. George Macaulay 


12s. 6d. 

Longmans Green. 12s. 6d. 
G. C. Heseltine. Longmans Green. 16s. 
IN WaGNeER’s Lire. Julius Kapp. Routledge. 


Trevelyan. Longmans Green. 
CHARLOTTE Bronte. E. F. Benson. 
GREAT YORKSHIREMEN. 
THe WomEN 

10s. 6d. 
MeN AND Memories. Vol. II. 

*Rothenstein. Faber and Faber. 21s. 
Tue Lasr Mepicit. Harold Acton. Faber and Faber. 
Lapy CAROLINE Lams. Elizabeth Jenkins. Gollanez. 
Tse Lire or Lorp Carson. Edward Marjoribanks. 


25s. 


Recollections of Sir William 


18s. 
10s. 6d. 
Gollancz. 


“Mr. Croxron Presents” Arthur Croxton. Gollancz. 138s. 

My Story. Mary Roberts Rinehart. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Woopvrow Witson: Lire Anp Letrrers. Vols. III and IV. 
R. S. Baker. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. each. 

Empress InNocencr. M. E. Ravage. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Gop’s SoLtpieR : GENERAL WILLIAM Booru. St. John Ervine. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


Allen and Unwin. 
Helen Zimmern. 

Hugo Iiltis. 
FRENCH 


Merrernicu. Arthur Herman. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 

Tue Lire or MENDEL. 

GREGOIRE AND THE 
Sands. 6s. 

Tue Srory or My Lire. Clarence Darrow. 

Tue Lire or Lorp Cromer. 
and Stoughton. 25s. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
15s. 

Dorotuy WorDsworrn. 
and Windus. 15s. 

REMINISCENCES OF D, H. LAWRENCE. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THe APpoLoGy or A YOUNG Ex-Parson. 
Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 


16s. 

Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
ReEvo.LutTion. Lord Ashbourne. 


15s, 


Hodder 


Seribners. 
The Marquis of Zetland. 


Ulrich Wilcken. Chatto and Windus. ' 
Catherine Macdonald Maclean. Chatto 


Catherine Carswell. 


Richard Blake Brown. 


From InrormatTion RECEIVED. C, Bishop. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 


Fire Eater. A. O. Pollard. Hutchinson. 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


Just published, fully illustrated, price 10/6 net. 


THE BACCARAT CASE 


Edited by 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 








SOME RECENT VOLUMES 


A. A. ROUSE 
HAROLD GREENWOOD 
THE BLOODY ASSIZES 
S. H. DOUGAL 

J. P. VAQUIER 
BROWNE & KENNEDY 


“BOUNTY” MUTINEERS By Owen Rutter 
CAPTAIN KIDD 
JAMES STEWART 
GEORGE CHAPMAN 
ADELAIDE BARTLETT 
H. R. ARMSTRONG 


By Helena Normanton 
Winifred Duke 
J. G. Muddiman 
F. Tennyson Jesse 
R. H. Blundell 
W. T. Shore 


Graham Brooks 
D. N. Mackay 
H. L. Adam 

Sir John Hall 
Filson Young 


A pamphlet describing the Series will be sent free on application. 


WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, LTD. 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW LONDON 
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Fiction 
THE MEMORIAL 
By Christopher Isherwood 


Day to Day 


RUSSIAN NOTES 
By C. M. -Lloyd. 


Mr. Lloyd, well known as the 
Foreign Editor of The New 
Staicsman, here records his 
impressions from a visit to 
Russia last year. 16 


Pamphlets 


THE CRISIS & THE 
CONSTITUTION 
By H. J. Laski 
A brilliant analysis of recent 
political developments and 
their possible effects on the 


working of the Constitution 


1/6 





O PROVIDENCE 
By John Hampson. 


Morning Post: ‘‘Mr. Hamp- 
son’s second book confirms the 
unusual promise of his first. 

. A penetrating study of 


childhood.” 


ROGER Pipret in the Daily 
Herald: “ A brilliant story of 
post-war England. The central 
incident is astonishingly well 


done.” 7/6 


and Education. 


AFTER THE DELUGE 
By Leonard Woolf 


Politics, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By L. B. Pekin 


New Statesman: “I cannot 
recommend his book too 
the growth and personnel of strongly to all schoolmasters, 
the party in recent years most parents, and humane men.” 

acutely and not without wit.” 7/6 


Hislory, 


MUGWUMPS & THE 
LABOUR PARTY 
By G. T. Garratt. 


‘ ° . most im- 
Daily Dispatch: ‘‘Heexamines 


Everyman: ‘ The 
portant contribution to political 
taought that has appeared for 


a decade.” Vol. I. 15/- 





Hogarth Living Poets International Psycho-analytical Library 











AND NEW SIGNATURES 
Collected by 
Michael Roberts 
New poems and satires by a 
group of young poets which 
of Poems, which was recom- includes W. H. Auden, Julian 
mended by The Book Society Bell, C. Day Lewis, and others. 
last year, 3/6 3/6 


CLEMENCE 
CLARE 
By Joan A. Easdale 
A new volume of poems by the 
young author of A Colleciion 








THE HOGARTH PRESS 


ON THE 
NIGHTMARE 
By Dr. Ernest Jones 


Dr. Jones studies the influence 
of the nightmare both on such 


beliefsas the Incubus, 
Werewolf, and Witches, and 
on religion. 21/- 


THE DEFEAT OF 
7 ™ ~ 
BAUDELAIRE 

By Dr. René Laforgue 

Dr. Jlaforgue examin the 

life and writings of Charles 

Baudelaire under the arch- 

ing rays of psycho-analysis 


10/6 
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Jutrus Casar, John Buchan; Vourarre, André Maurois; 
Maruizsorovucu, Hon. Sir John Fortescue; Mozart, Sache- 
verell Sitwell; Lenrn, James Maxton; Axsar, Laurence 
Binyon. Davies. 5s. each. 

Lire or Buaxe. Mona Wilson. Davies. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Prince Aca Kuan. Sirdar Ikbal AliShah. Long. 18s. 

Perer Apatitarp. J. G. Sikes. Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Lerrers or Davip Hume. Ed. by J. Y. T. Greig. Oxford 
Press. 50s. 

Frrepricu Hesser. E. Purdie. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Tue Lire or Wi111AM Beckrorp. J.W. Oliver. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Mary Wo.utsronecrarr. H.R. James. Milford. 6s. 

Lerrers or Matruew ARNOLD TO Artruur HuGH CLOUGH. 
Ed. by Howard F. Lowry. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

Swinspurne: A Lirerary BioGrapay. Georges Lafourcade. 
Bell. 15s. 

An IncorrupTiIBLe IrisumMan. E. (&. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

Huntrep TurouGu CENTRAL Asia. P. S. Nazaroff. Blackwood. 
Js. 6d, 

BERNARD SHAW : PLAYBOY AND Proper. Archibald Henderson. 
Appleton. 30s. af 

Tuomas Mayuew : 
Hare. 


PATRIARCH TO THE INDIANS. 

Appleton. 18s. 

Eventnc Memories. The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maclehose. 16s. 

ALBERT THE Goop. Hector Bolitho. Cobden-Sanderson. 

Joun CLARE: A Lire. J. W. and Anne Tibble. 
Sanderson. 

Tae Rest is Lies. Martin Carey. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Ler’s Pretend. Cedric Hardwicke, Grayson and Grayson. 15s, 


Lloyd C. M. 
Maxwell. 
25s. 


Cobden- 


25s. 


James M. Witson : AN AuTOBIOGRAPHY, 1836-1931. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 10s. 6d. 

Tur Memoirs or MARSHAL JOFFRE. Bles. 2 vols. 36s. 

On THE Russtan Front. Max Wild. Bles. 10s. 6d. 


Porr Unper Sarurn. (Verlaine.) Marcel Coulon. Trans. 
with Intro. by Edgell Rickword. Toulmin. 10s. 6d. 
COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 
Tur Face or ENGLAND. Edmund Blunden; Lonpon. H. G. 

Corner; Tur ENGiisH Country Town. Guy Parsloe. 


Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. each. 
Tae Parsons AND Parisu ReGisters oF MepMENHAM, BucK- 


INGHAMSHIRE. The Rev. Arthur R. Plaisted. Longmans 
Green. 10s. 6d. 

Tue ENGuIsH TRAVELLER IN FRANCE. Constantia Maxwell. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

In tHE Foorsrers OF THE Buppua. Réné Grousset. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 

A SuPERFICIAL JOURNEY THROUGH TOKYO AND PEKING. Peter 


Quennell. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Tae Ilrauian TYROL AND THE DOLOMITEs. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
DatmaTia. Oona Ball. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND Duruam. Iris Wedgwood. 
Faber. 5s. ; 
Tue Curtous GARDENER. 
Faber and Faber. 
CALL OF THE 
Marrot. 15s. 
Easter Istanp. Robert J. Casey. 
Kamer ConquereD. F. S. Smythe. Gollanez. 16s. 
ENGLAND. Ronald Carton. Black. 7s. 6d. 
Tae Iranian Lakes. R. Bagot and L. M. Ragg. Black. 7s. 6d. 
THe Wuirsnave Zoo. W. S. Berridge. Black. 3s. 6d. 
Gay GAarpENING. Dorothy Easter. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
Hinpoo Houipay. J. R. Ackerley. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Russian Impressions. Julian Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 2s. 
Russian Crose-Up. C. F. A. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 


Faber and 


Jason Hill. 
7s. 6d. 


Norrn. H. H. 


Itlus. by John Nash. 


THE Houben. Mathews and 


Mathews and Marrot. 18s. 


Witp Oars. Eric Muspratt. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
WINTERS OF CONTENT. Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth. 15s. 
A Tower or Skutts. Gerald Reitlinger. Duckworth. 18s. 


“Over!” (Cricket). Hugh de Selincourt. Illus. J. H. Thorpe. 


Howe. 5s. 
Sictty. Gabriel Faure. Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 
Native ENGLAND. Douglas Goldring. Wishart. About 6s. 
From Baxitic To Brack Sea. Archibald Forman. Sampson 


12s. 6d. 


Low. 


A Hoosier Houmay. Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 10s. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ALPINE Guipe. C. Klucker. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

Tae Wake or tHe Sournern Cross. C. Wilson. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 


Himataya, KarRakoraM AND EasTeRN TURKESTAN. 
de Filippi. Arnold. 50s. 

A NaTurauist In THE Guiana Forest. R. W. G. Kingston. 
Arnold. 18s. ° 

Meet THe Japanese. H. A. Phillips. Lippincott. 15s. 

CuarR.esTon: Huisvoric anp Romantic. H. K. Leiding. 


Filippo 


Lippincott. 18s. 

Tue Doravo. J. W. Hills and G. H. Harrisson. Allan. 
12s. 6d. 

Trout aNnD SaLMon FisuinG In France. A. P. Decantelle. 
Allan. 15s. 

Witp Fiower Preservation. May Coley. Allan. 3s. 6d. 

Tue ConstaeLte Country. John Constable. Heath Cranton. 

REFLECTIONS IN JAMAICA. Mary Gaunt. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Roaps or ENGLAND. R. M.C. Anderson. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND. Findlay Muirhead. Benn. 15s. 

Norru-WeEsTERN France. Findlay Muirhead. Benn. 

ScortanD. Findlay Muirhead. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Memoirs or Cui-Cui THe Cnow. E. Berry Wall. Methuen. 
6s. 

In SearRcCH oF Waxes. H. V. Morton. 
Firrspusrers IN Barbary. 
Grayson. 12s. 6d. 
Tue CALL or THE Busan. H. Priest. 
A Hisrory or tHe GAME or Bow.s. 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
Tae CrraDE.L or Erntoptia. 
Goopv TutnGcs IN ENGLAND. Florence White. 

Tue Lasourinc Lire. Henry Williamson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
PureELY FoR P.LeAsurE. Elinor Mordaunt. Secker. 8s. 6d. 
Toree LANDs .OoON THREE Wuerts. Jan and Cora Gordon. 


12s. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Wyndham Lewis. Grayson and 


Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
E. J. Linney. Werner 


Max Gruhl. Cape. 


15s. 
Cape. 6s. 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Mexico. Stuart Chase and Marian Tyler. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
Cornisu Seararers. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. Dent. 6s. 
Movern Irary. Cicely Hamilton. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Tur Oren Roav Asroap. John Prioleau. Dent. 6s. 
Wincuester. W. Lloyd Woodland. Dent. 5s. 6d. 
Dustin. D. A. Chart. Dent. 5s. 6d. 
ScorLaND’s Roap or Romance. A. Muir. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
My Tour In Porrucay. Helen C. Gordon. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Tue LAND or Timur. A. Polovtsoff. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
A WAYFARER IN DenmMaARK. G. Brochner. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Be.icium. Claude E. A. Andrews. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Meprrerranean. F. Allen and A. M. Hyamson. Methuen. 
6s. 

Rounp ‘ENGLAND IN AN £8 Car. Terence Horsley. Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

THe CHILTERNS AND THE THAMES 
Bell. 6s. 

Dine Gors TO Russia. J. BR. 
10s. 6d. 


Vattey. S. E. Winbolt. 


Darling. MeGraw Hill. 


AROUND THE WorLD SINGLE-HaNDED. Harry Pidgeon. Apple- 
ton. 12s. 6d. 
On THE Roaps rrom Rome. Luigi Villari. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 


On Foor in THE HiGHianps. Ernest A. Baker. Maclehose. 5s. 
On Foor in Yorxsuire. Donald Boyd. Maclehose. 5s. 

On Foor in THE PEAK. Patrick Monkhouse. Maclehose. 5s. 
Tue ANGLER AND THE THREAD Line. Alexander Wanless. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Oxrorp’s CoLiurce Garprens.  LEleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
Jenkins. 

THe Moprern Suorcun. Vol. Il. The Gun and the Cartridge. 
Maj. Gerald Burrard. Jenkins. 15s. 


Woup witrnour ENpb. 
10s. 6d. 

Dacors. Alan Pryce-Jones. 

Winpsjammer. 5S. Desmond. 


H. J. Massingham. Cobden-Sanderson. 


Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 


Hutchinson, 15s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tue Untversat EnGuisa Dictionary. Ed. by Henry Cecil 


Wyld. Routledge. 42s. 
A Hisrory or Larer Greek Lirerature. F. A. Wright. 
Routledge. 


18s. 
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Spring 1932 
from GERALD Howe 
* 


DOMINIQUE 


by EUGENE FROMENTIN 
Published in Paris in 1863, and dedicated to George 
Sand, this much admired novel is now introduced 
to English readers for the first time in Miss V. I. 
x Longman’s sensitive translation. Fromentin was 
; eminent as painter, traveller and art critic, and 
writes his only work of fiction with the hand of a 
master. 7s 6d [Next Thursday 


* 
BALLERINA 


by BARBARA WILLARD 7s 6d 
* Sophie is alive and convincing. . . . The story 
has sentimental temptations which Miss Willard 
has entirely refused . . . Her skill and observa- 
tion lift it up continually.’ 

V. S. PRITCHETT (New Statesman) 


* 
BREAK oF DAY 


by IAN MACARTNEY 
; About these young people of both sexes, fortuitously 
collected in and around a lodging-house in Cam- 
bridge, there is nothing either bored or cynical. 
To them life is a morning breeze, inviting and 
stimulating. 6s [April 7 


AUTHORS anp THE 
BOOK TRADE 


by FRANK SWINNERTON 


Candid and well-informed chapters on: Writers— 
Publishers—Literary Agents—Booksellers—Reviewers 
—Readers, etc 5s [ust published 


‘OVER!’ 


Some Personal Remarks on the Game of 
Cricket 
by HUGH pe SELINCOURT 


Illustrated by J. H. Thorpe 
In six delightfully readable chapters the author 
of The Cricket Match writes of the subject nearest 
his heart in a way which will appeal to boys—of 
all ages. 5s [April 7 


* 


GOOD FARE 


A Code of Cookery 
by EDOUARD pe POMIANE 


Though it contains many hundred serviceable 
recipes, this is also a book on the technique of 
cookery, applying simple scientific principles and 
an abundance of shrewd common sense. It has 
been revised by a thoroughly practical English 
hostess. 300 pages 6s [May 


* 
@, The Standard Biography : 


KIRCHEISEN’S NAPOLEON 


‘Indispensable’ Mrs CouRTNEY, in the Fortnightly 
“Most convincing’ B. H. LippELL Hart (English Rev.) 
‘Admirably done’ Sir STANLEY LEATHES (Observer) 
‘The best short life that has yet appeared’ Spectator 
With 16 plates and 3 maps 780 pages 30s 


GERALD HOWE LTD, 23 Soho Square W.1 




















gyrus 


\ 


cil 


Cassell 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
John Buchan 


\ 
‘*He is richly qualified for his task and x 
\ 





has written a fine and lovable book 
about one of the finest and most lovable 
of men.’’—Country Life. 9/6 net. 


SHADOWS ON THE ROCK 
Willa Cather 


180,000 copies already sold in Gt. Britain and America \ 
‘It is exquisitely written, it is perfectly ” 


balanced, it is ceaselessly interesting, it is 


deeply and subtly moving.’’—Daily 

Telegraph. 7/6 net. 7 
Friedrich von Gagern : 

A powerful story of the Croat peasantry \\ 

and of the man who set out to avenge \ 

their wrongs with fire, murder and de- 

struction, who died a lonely outcast, but ») 

whose name lives. - 8/6 net. \" 


THE ANSWERING GLORY . 
R. C. Hutchinson 


Courage, standing beside Love as the 
finest quality of Humanity, is here personi- 
fied in the story of a woman’s indomitable 
spirit. 7/0 net, 


a ae ee 
i 
BAF FF 


a a 


ANNA FARLEY 
Guy Fletcher 


C~b~6 


A 


BF 


Behind the scenes in a great drapery 
store—life, love, human striving, failure Nt 
and success. 7/6 net } 


RED-HEADED WOMAN 
Katharine Brush 


2nd Impression Printing 


De at 





~~ 


aS 
S44 ~F~ FA ~~? 


a a a a ts 


Four Real Thrillers 7/6 net each 
THE PICAROON IN PURSUIT 


Herman Landon 


WHAT DREAD HAND—? 
Elizabeth Gill 


FRIENDS MAY KILL 
Richard Eade 


LONELY ROAD 
Nevil Shute 


To be published March 17th. 


JOHNSON & QUEENEY 
Edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne m 





= 


IAFF 


~~ 
AA F 





Limited Edition 250 copies for Gt. Britain Vi 
45 net \ 
THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER Y 


Sheila Kaye-Smith — 





3 SBS SEN 
BAKES EFA AAA FAFA AAA YS 
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A Gurpre vo THe Best Fierron. Ernest A. Baker and James 
Packman. Routledge. 42s. 

Barn. Edith Sitwell. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

Cuaucer. G. K. Chesterton. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

LoupreR AND Funnier. P. G. Wodehouse. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Burns. Roy Campbell. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Cotenivce. Edmund Blunden. Faber and Faber. 

Tur Oratrors—AN EnGuisu Srupy. W. H. Auden. 
and Faber. 6s. 

Carmen. Trans. by John and Ada Galsworthy. Mathews 
and Marrot. 21s. 

REMINISCENCES OF A PusLtic Scnoo. Boy. 
Marcy. Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 

A Century or Famous Tirie-Paces. A. W. Evans. 
and Marrot. 750 copies. £2 12s. 6d. 

Tne How-anp-Wuy Sexes. Ed. by Gerald Bullett. No. 5, 
How Things Behave, J. W. N. Sullivan. No. 6, How the 
World Builds, Humphrey Pakington. No. 7, The Story 
of the Wheel, G. M. Bounphrey. No. 8, Music, W. J. 


8s. 6d. 
Faber 


William Nichols 


Mathews 


Turner. Black. 2s. 6d. each. 

A Private Universe. André Maurois. Trans. by Hamish 
Miles. Cassell. 8s. 6d.° 

Tue JouRNALS OF ARNOoTD BeNNeEtr. Vol. I, 1896-1910. Ed. 
by Newman Flower. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

More ATHENIAN Memoirs. Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON AND QUEENEY. Ed. by Marquis of Lansdowne. 250 
copies. Cassell. £2 5s. . 
Devi. TAKE THE Htnpmost. Edmund Wilson. Scribner. 

10s. 6d. 


Waldo Frank. Scribner. 
Philip Guedalla. 


16s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


America HIsPpANA. 
ARGENTINE TANGO. 


8s. 6d. 

Twetve More Lapies. Sidney Dark. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 

ParticuLar Graces. Rebecca West. Macmillan. 

Doom or Yours. Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 


10s. 6d. . 
FicTion AND THE READING Pusuic. Q. D. Leavis. Chatto and 

Windus. 12s. 6d. 
A Rasosir IN THE Arr. 


David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 


21s. 
Tue Discovery or Evrorgs.. Paul Cohen-Portheim. Duck- 
worth. 10s. 6d. 


FLEET STREET: 
Sidney Dark. 

Lost LEecTuREs. 

Et Greco AND 
12s. 6d. 


AN AntTHoLocy. Ed. by W. W. Cobbett and 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice Baring. Davies. 10s. 6d. 


CERVANTES. Hans Rosencranz. Davies. 


Man, Proup Man: A Commentary. Ed. by Mabel Ulrich. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
Giseon’s ANTAGONISM TO CHRISTIANITY. Shelby T. McCloy. 


Williams and Norgate. £1 Is. 

ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE. J. Dover Wilson. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
EKIGHTEEN-SIXTIES. 
12s. 6d. . 


ENGLISH 


THe Cambridge 


Tue John Drinkwater. Cambridge Press. 


THE NEWSPAPER: 1622 TO PRESENT Day. 
Cambridge Press. 42s. 
J.P. Whitney. Cambridge Press. 


R. Glover. Cambridge Press. 


Stanley 
Morison. 

Mepievat Essays. 

Greek Byways. T. 


10s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. 


A Bisiiocrariy or Dr. Joun Donne. Geoffrey Keynes. 350 
copies. Cambridge Press. £2 12s. 6d. 

TRAPS FoR UNBELIEVERS. Mary Butts. Harmsworth. 2s. 

James Joyce AND THe PLatmy Reaper. Charles Duff. Pre- 


fatory Letter by Herbert Read. Harmsworth. 2s. 


Views AND Reviews. Havelock Ellis. Harmsworth. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Battap or Traprrion. G. H. Gerould. Oxford Press. 
12s. 6d. 

fuk ENGuisn Poetic Minp. Charles Williams. Oxford Press. 
7s. 6d. 


A Variety or Ways. 
GorrTur’s 


Oxford Press. 5s. 
Lirerature. J. Boyd. 


Bonamy Dobrée. 

KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
Oxford Press. 15s. 

New Cuarrers In THe History or Greek Lirerature. Ed. 
by J. U. Powell. Oxford Press. 

THe SuakesPpEARE ALLUSION Book: A COLLECTION or ALLU- 
SIONS TO SHAKESPEARE FROM 1591-1700. 2 vols. Milford. 


25s. 


15s. 


A History or Saakesrprarian Carrrictsm. Augustus Ralli. 


2 vols. Milford. 42s. " 

WARBURTON AND THE WARBURTONIANS. A. W.Evans. Milford. 

. 15s. 

Mr. Du QuesNe AND Orger Essays. John Beresford. © Milford. 
8s. 6d. 

Encusn Porstes AND Posy RincGs. Intro. by Joan Evans. 
Milford. 10s. 6d. 

A MisceLttany or Strupres ry Romance LANGUAGES AND 


Lireratures. Ed. Mary Williams and James A. de Roth- 
schild. Heffer. £1 7s. 6d. 

Ciry or Encounters. Thomas Burke. Constable. About 
8s. 6d. 

Biockxape. Anna Ejisenmenger. Constable. About 7s. 6d. 

BinpinG VARIANTS: 1820-1900. John Carter. Constable. 
Illus. About 24s. 


Tracic America. Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 

AnimmaL Lore in EnGusn Lireratrure. P. Ansell Robin. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Conrro. or CuttrurE. M. Alderton Pink. Benn. 

Mr. DovucGn’s Diary. A. P. Herbert. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Ten Contemporaries. John Gawsworth. Benn. 6s. 

ByRoON AND THE NEED OF Fatauiry. Charles du Bos. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

Criticism. Desmond MacCarthy. Putnam. 

Tue Common Reaper. Second Series. 
Hogarth. About 10s. 6d. 

Twevve Lerrer Wrtrers. Lyn LI. Irvine. 

NATURE IN EnNGuisu Lirerature. Part IT. 
Hogarth. 3s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Virginia Woolf. 


Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 
Edmund Blunden. 


In THE Line, 1914-1918. George Bucher. Cape. . 7s. 6d. 
Tuackeray : A Personauiry. Malcolm Elwin. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Maxim Gorky AND nis Russia. Alexander Kaun. Cape. 15s. 
Lams Berore Evia. F. V. Morley. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Backwaters. John Gawsworth. Denis Archer. 5s. 
ApocaLypse. D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 10s. 6d. 
UNCONSIDERED Trirtes. Compton Mackenzie. Secker. 6s. 


Tue Dinner-KNELL. 

Tue ELEGANT WoMAN. 

INTIMATE LETTERS FROM TONQUIN. 
15s. 

Since Byron. W. D’Arcy Cresswell. 

An EnGuisn TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS PROSE. 
Lane. 5s. 

Goethe: As REVEALED IN HIS 
Dent. 8s. 6d. 

An EstTimaTeE or WILLIAM 
PORARIES. Elsie Smith. 

Goop Fare: A Cope or 
Howe. 6s. 

Germany. Ed. by J. Bithell. 
Tur MarsumMALLows or HoGsNorron. 
8s. 6d. 
Foiiy CALLING. 
A Recatt To DANTE. 

7s. 6d. 
SIDELIGHTsS. 


T. Earle Welby. Methuen. 5s. 
xertrude Aretz. Harrap. 21s. 
Marshal Lyautey. Lane. 


Lane. 6s. 
J. Lewis May. 


Porerry. Barker Fairley. 


Worpswortu By uIs CONTEM- 
Blackwell. 18s. 
Cooxery. Edouard de Pomiane. 


Methuen. 15s. 
Gillie Potter. Methuen 
Methuen. ° 5s. 

Sheed and Ward 


E. V. Knox. 
Alice Curtayne. 


‘G. K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Broapcast Minps. Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Arrican ANGeELUs. C. C. Martindale. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

AN OUTLINE FoR Boys AND Girts. Ed. by Naomi Mitchison. 
Golianez. 8s. 6d. 

EXPERIMENTS IN Conpuctr. Muriel Jaeger. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

DRAWN FROM Lire. S. J. Woolf. McGraw Hill. 21s. 


Nisbet. 
Jenkins. 5s. 
Ellen Terry. 


SounpD Catrerinc. Prof. Mottram. 

Tue ProsLtem Parent. A. S. Neill. 

Four LEectrurES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
7s. 6d. 


Hopkinson. 


MopEerRN WoMmAN AND Hersetr. Margaret Kornitzer. Cape. 
About 10s, 6d. 

THe Conremporary Minp. J. W. N. Sullivan. Toulmin. 
About 8s..6d. 

Tuese Moperns. F. Ribadeau Dumas. Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

DRAMA 

Tue TraGepy or Faust. Trans. C. Fillingham Coxwell. Daniel. 
12s. 6d. 

Mrs. McConaGuy’s Money. Hugh Quinn. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Max von Boehn. 


Harrap. 21s. 


Dorts AND PuPPeEtTs. 
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A THOUSAND 
MARRIAGES 


A Medical Study of Sex Adjustment 
By 
R. L. DICKINSON and L. BEAM 


With an introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


This study of the marriage relationship 

found its source material in the extensive 

case histories of a distinguished gynecolo- 

gist, some of which extended over a period 
of 35 or 40 years, 


£1 41 0 


MISCHIEFS OF 
THE MARRIAGE 
LAW 


THE REV. DR. WORSLEY-BODEN, 


This is described as an essay in Reform 
and contends through an historical survey 
and an enquiry into the Law in Matrimonial 
Causes in England, that the hardships, 
abuses and scandals, which flourish under 
the present law of divorce, are largely owing 
to the undue survival of Canon Law 
principles and practice under Statute. 


£1 1 0 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 





LTD. 
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MOONLIGHT 
IN UR 


By 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 
Author of ‘*‘ When Bombs 


are Loosed ”’ 


A ROMANCE of ancient Chaldea, .set 
in the Third Dynasty of Ur, the story 
portraying in vivid and adventurous 
action the life of that remote time. 


7s. Gd. 
NOEL DOUGLAS 












































SEVERAI OCCASIONS 
by 
MARY BUTTS 


Mr. J. C. Squire says: 

‘“‘Of all the numerous contemporary artists 
in the short story Miss Mary Butts, on the 
strength of ‘Several Occasions,”’ 
me one of the very best... She succeeds 
wonderfully .. . at once detached, ironic, 
sympathetic and humorous. She has the gift 
of the exact word and pregnant image . . 

Miss Butts may live to fulfil the promise that 


seems to 


Katherine Mansfield showed.”’ In The 
Daily Telegraph. 
Now ready 6s. net. 





TEN THOUSAND 
YESTERDAYS 
; 7 
MRS. PERCIVAL CONNELLAN 


A novel which gives an authenttc and richly 
descriptive picture of the ancient wa f life 
in China. 


March 17 


7s. Gd. net. 





RETURN, BELPHEGOR! 
by 
SHERARD VINES 
A novel comprising a most effective satir 


on various phases of contemporary lif 


April 7s. 6d. net. 





WHIPS & SCORPIONS 


Specimens of Modern Satiric Verse 
1914—1931 
Collected by Sherard Vi» 
Contributions by 


Huxley, Sitwell, etc. 


April 5s. net. 


HERE & NOW 
PAMPHLETS 


1/- each 


PACIFISTS IN PEACE AND WAR 
by Douglas Goldring 
an excellent little booklet 


Ethel Mannin. 


4) a) ry 
{/dington, Campovel 








POST MORTEM ON POLITICIANS 
by Douglas Garman 
elegant satire 
The I rman 


A WAR MUSEUM 
by Hamish Miles 


f+«7_+} 
oe hity-thre 


choice exhibits.” 


New Statesman and Nation 
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Tue SuaxespeaRE Memoniat Tueatre. M. C. Day and J. C. 
Trewin. Dent. 7s. Gd. 

Famous Pays or 1982. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Yours Unrairarutzty. Miles Malleson. 
and 5s. : 

Buvesrone Quarry. C. K. Munro. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Once iN A Liverme. George Kaufman. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. 

Tur New MoveMENT IN THE THEATRE. Plates selected by Leon 
Moussinac. Foreword by Gordon Craig. Batsford. £10 10s. 


Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Tue Carrain or Korenicx. Carl Zuckmayer. Bigs. 7s. 6d. 
FICTION 
Tue Lost Guen. Neil M. Gunn. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Farr or Sr. James. E. Farjeon. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Sunsrr. Frank Morison. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Summer’s- Nor Over. Karl Boree. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Tae Wuire Frame. M. R. Hesse. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Mat pv’Amour. Jean Fayard. Trans. by Warre B. Wells. 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Orcum. Robert Nathan. Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 

Over tue Borper. V. Keen. Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Tue So_preR AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. Hilda Vaughan. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Morar Contrast. R. Heron Ward. Gollancz. 

Berore Tue Facr. “ Francis Hes.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Have-His-Carcase. Dorothy L. Sayers. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

InperitaNcr. Phyllis Bentley. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Mapame Juuia’s Tate. Naomi Royde-Smith. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Bricut Skin. Julia Peterkin. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Snort Srories. L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tne CuiLpren’s Summer. Sheila Kaye-Smith. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Op WinrE AND New. Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Dream or Destiny (Unfinished) and Venus RIsiInG FROM THE 
Sea. Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A Mopvern Hero. Louis Bromfield. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Moon or Mucu Giapness. Ernest Bramah. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Furcur Inro Darkness. Arthur Schnitzler. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Tue AnNswerinc Giory. R. C. Hutchinson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A Prince or Romance. Roland-Pertwee. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Summer’s Nicut. Sylvia Thompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Snort Srories. F. Brett Young. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Survivors. Francis Gibson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Fricutrenep Lapy. Edgar Wallace. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Moran Cnampers Smicep. E,. Phillips Oppenheim. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Harry MuRDERERsS. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tne CastLerorp ENIGMA. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Empress. Carola Oman. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Murper IN THE Basement. Anthony Berkeley. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Re-enter Sir Joun. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Urnu.. A. St. John Adcock. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Limits AND Renewaus. Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

More Spook Srorres. E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Mary Dation. H. Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Rep Rainrow. E. Cremlyn-Jones and F. Owen. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

THANK Heaven Fastinc. E. M. Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Opyssry or Eurnemia Tracy. Richmal Crompton. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Saint AnD Mary Kate. F. O’Connor. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Two Strver Rousies. Fira Salaman. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Sorr Answers. Richard Aldington. Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d. 


Hodder 


Victor Bridges. Hodder and 


J. J. Connington. Hodder and 


7s. 6d. 

Fatuers or Tuerr Prorize. H. W. Freeman. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Home ror true Hotmays. R.H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Roya F usu. 
Mr. JUBENKA. 

%s. 6d. 
SARBALOOT. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Aldington. Chatto and Windus. 


Margaret Irwin. 


Adrian 


Daphne Muir. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Examination. F. Torberg. Chatto and Witidus. 7s. fd. 

Four Exrra Davucnrers. Joanna Maconechy. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Poor Scnoiars. A. P. Rossiter. Chattoand Windus. 7%. 6d. 

Pexinc Pienrc. Ann Bridge. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Hosrirau. Norah C. James. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Ocrancie. Emanie Sachs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 

Tae Time anp Tipe ALpum. Ed. ty EK. M. Delafield. Intro. 
by John Galsworthy. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Herapunes. Jeanette Cooper. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Heartiess TRAVELLER. Patricia Russell. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 7s. 6d. 

Accession. Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Way or THE Pua@nix. Stephen McKenna. Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Love Lavy. Edward Knoblock. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

Moonuicut iy Ur. E. L. Grant Watson. Noel Douglas. 
7s. 6d. 


Marpi. Kathleen Hewitt. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 
Darx RosaLeEeN. Marjorie Bowen. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue House sy tHe Bay. R. Gathorne-Hardy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Matsu. John Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Guv’nor. Edgar Wallace. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
FERNEY. Donald Stewart. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 
BarrepD. E. de Néve. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 


IMMORTAL JOHN. 

TALES OF TRESPASS. 

Tae Great GuLr. 
7s. 6d. 

Putmie GLEN. Max Mohr. Sidgwick and Jackson. 

Secret Sentence. Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Iron Buiur. Clare Scarlett. Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

Break or Day. Ian Macartney. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Ten THousaND YestErRDAYS. Mary Connellan. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

ReEetTuRN, Bevcpnecor! Sherard Vines. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Caré Bar. George Scott Moncrieff. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Tae ENGuisn Review Boox or Suorr Stories. Ed. Horace 
Shipp. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Siece or Pressure. Patrick Hamilton. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

Ar THE Buive Gates. Richard Keverne. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

NINETEEN-NINETEEN. John Dos Passos. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Country Arr. Guy Rawience. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Two Soiprers anp A Lapy. H. S. Reid. Constable. 

AurnouGcu. Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Maipen. Myrtle Johnston. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Srronc Waters. John Lambourne. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

A CuiLp or Cuance. S. L. Bensusan. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Deap Water. C. E. Lawrence. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Women Live Too Lonc. Vifia Delmar. Allan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue STRANGE Parers or Dr. BLAyRE. Christopher Blayre. 
Allan. 2s. 6d. 

Dominique. Eugene Fromentin. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Deatu or Nosie GODAVARY AND OTHER Srorirs. VY. Sack- 
ville West.. Benn. 9d. 

Orr Carpe Horn. Morley Roberts. 

Younc Motrner Hussarp. Kathleen Norris. 

Tue Burma Rusy. J. 5S. Fletcher. Benn. 9d. 

Love IN THE UNtTED States. Joseph Hergesheimer. Benn. 9d. 

THe Bonrire. S. Konovalov. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

A Wire anv Cuitp. Eleanor Reid. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Devit’s Tor. David Lindsay. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs or Orner Fronts. Anonymous. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

SIDESTREETS. Madeline Murat. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SHapow Man. - John Goodwin. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

LAND oF BonpaGe. Josef Kallinikov. Grayson. 5s. 

WoMEN AND Suirs. Morley Roberts. Grayson, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Case ts Atterep. William Plomer. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Master or tHe House. Radclyffe Hall. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Renée Haynes. Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 
Sir George Young. Milford. 8s. 6d. 
Erich Ebermeyer. Sidgwieck and Jackson. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Benn. 9d. 
Benn. 9d. 


Czarpas. Jeno Heltai. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

SopukKa. Boris Stancovitch. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Younc Woman or 1914. Arnold Zweig. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Cross Winps. Elinor Mordaunt. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

New Heaven, New Earta. P. Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Tue INNER JouRNEY. Kurt Heuser. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Barbara Blackburn. Secker. ‘7s. 6d. 


Ed. Robert Lynd. 


Tue CLus. 


Great Love Srories or ALL NATIONS. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Inrintre Loneinc. Marie Schmitz. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Kenneth Ashley. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
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DIE LEIDEN DES JUNGEN 
WERTERS 


Goethe’s first novel 


Translated with historical introduction by 
Dr. William Rose under the title of 


THE 
SORROWS OF YOUNG WERTHER 


Charming contemporary illustrations 10/6 





Ready March 17th. 
THE PASSIONATE SPINSTER 


A psychological novel by WILLIAM PLATT 6/- 





Ready early April. 
A lovely edition by E. H. BLAKENEY of 
MILTON’S 


! PARADISE REGAINED 
: 


Royal 8vo 12/6 
A gem of editing and production. 





ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 
AT THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
o Museum Street, W.C.1 














iecmemnisien 

















BRITISH DOCUMENTS 
on the 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 
1898-1914 





Vol. VIL. The Agadir Crisis, 1907-1911 





Selected and Edited by : 
G. P. Goocn, D.Litt., F.B.A., and 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., F.B.A, 








The seventh volume in the series deals with 
the second Moroccan crisis between the 
years 1907-1912. It therefore includes the 
French expedition to Fez and the Agadir 
crisis of 1911. The wealth of material 
available makes it possible to study the 
development of the policy of the British 
Foreign Office almost from day to day during 
the most dangerous crisis previous to. that 
of Igr4. 





Price 17s. 6d. net. Post Free 18s. 3d. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Lonpon : Adastra] House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Eptnsurcu : 120, George Street. Mancuesrer: York Street. 
Carvire ; 1, St. Andrew's Creseent. Betrast : 15 Donegall Sq. West. 

Or through any Bookseller. 














HALF-BORDERED 


as our civilisation is, with security behind us and 
endless dangers—and possibilities—before, it is not 
surprising that at Martin Lawrence we should be 
experiencing a steady demand. For our books meet 
many of the fundamental questions which are arising. 


THE FIVE YEAR PLAN OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
by Commissar Grinko (8/6 and 5/-), of which we have 
a third edition, with the latest figures, in preparation, 
is a standard work on economic reconstruction, in 
theory and practice. 


We have, at the binders, a series of papers by people 
who have worked the Five Year Plan, on its details, 
in SOCIALIST PLANNED ECONOMY IN THE U:S.S.R. 
(5/-). 


Also at the binders is THE LAND WITHOUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT, a book made up of scores of 
pictures of the Five*Year Plan (8/6). A remarkable 
visual sequence—with ‘‘cinema’”’ titles and an 
explanatory appendix. We will have both these books 
published for your serious Easter reading. 


The question is taken up in regard to Britain in a 
book which Emile Burns has written for us, consider- 
ing the various ‘‘ ways out ’’ proposed. This will be 
published during April for 2/6. 


Many more people, not only workers, but also among 
the middle class, are turning to the fundamental! works 
of Lenin, who foresaw the crises of the 20th Century 
and clearly marked the way to their solution. Apart 
from his Collected Works, we have now seven of the 
Little Lenin Library : KARL MARX (9d.), WHAT 
iS TO BE DONE (2/-), these defining his line of 
approach, THE WAR AND THE SECOND INTER- 
NATIONAL (1/-), SOCIALISM AND WAR (1/-), 
summing up his attitude towards the war and colonial 
revolution, THE PAR!S COMMUNE (1-), 1905 (1/-), 
his ripening comment on methods of revolution, and 
RELIGION (1/-). 


As regards current problems, we have in THE 
SOVIET'S FIGHT FOR DISARMAMENT (6d.), M. 
Litvinov’s Speeches at Geneva, with an introduction 
by M. Lunacharsky; this makes a sequel to THE 
SOVIET UNION AND PEACE, which documented 
the period from 1917 to 1929 (7/6 and, in paper, 3/6). 
ROAR CHINA (3/6), Tretiakov’s dramatisation of the 
clash between Imperialism and the Chinese workers, 
apart from its literary interest, is topical. 


Our Marxist Study Courses are now under way (6d. 
a title), and of the History one, THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, CHARTISM, 1848, and THE PARIS 
COMMUNE will all be out this month, and the first 
of the Economics is just out, to be followed at fort- 
nightly intervals. 


Finally—for no column goes on for ever—two 
histories, one of the AMERICAN WORKING CLASS 
(5/-), the other, and of importance, Professor Pok- 
rovsky’s classic HISTORY OF RUSSIA (Vol. 1, 15.-), 
which gives, in addition to its subject matter, the 
interpretation of history by the present rulers of the 
Soviet Union. 


Write for list to 


MARTIN LAWRENCE, LTD., 
26, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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Sol PLemiwr 
Ristnc Waters. Herman de Man. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Irish Votunreer. Francis Carty. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Tuwere anv Bacx. Ada Harrison. Dent. 7s. 6d. — 


Tue Verw.or Veronica. G. vonle Fort. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Sitver-Gitt Stanparp. George A. Birmingham. Methuen. 
7s. Gd. ; 
BEGINNING THE ApvENTURE. Augustus Muir. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Excess Baccace. H. M. Raleigh. Methuen. 7s. 6d. — 
_Ir Tms se Error. Betty Askwith. Methuen. 6s. 
Bur Wispom Lincers. Beatrix Lehmann. Methuen. 
Docror Satty. P. G. Wodehouse. Methuen. ‘3s. 6d. 
Rurvus Srerne. Robert Gray. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Sons or Tue Force. H. M. Anderson. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
TuRN Since. M. MacTaggart. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Tux Roap Home. F. Marian McNeill. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Passionate Srinster. William Platt. Partridge. 6s. 
Hor Water. P. G. Wodehouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Sirver Gur. Christopher Noel. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Asupy’s DownraLt. Dunean Grinnell-Milne. Jenkins. 
Tur Dressinc-room Murver. J. S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 
Tre Borcta Caninet. J. S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Baccace. Geoffrey Ellinger. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Gutrs. Lt.-Col. Noel Craig. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Sons or SINGERMAN. Myron Brinig. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Aut THE DauGcurers or Music. Grace Zaring Stone. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Cuerry Tree. Adrian Bell. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s, 6d. 

Sment Meapows. F. H. Dorset. ‘Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


GRANDFATHER’S Steps. Joan Haslip. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
Heat Licgutrninc. Helen Hull. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Binp Cace. Eimar O'Duffy. Biles. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


IsrarL, From Its BEGINNINGS TO THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTH 


Cenrury. Prof. Adolphe Lods. Trans. by Prof. S. H. 
Hooke. Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Caster AND Race 1Nn Inpia. G. S. Ghurye. Kegan Paul. 


10s. 6d. 
Tue Eric or AMERICA. 
A Hisrory OF THE 

Trans. by Max Eastman. 
Tur Broopy Years. F. Yeats-Brown. Gollancz. 9s. 
Hisrory or Germany. H. Pinnow. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Rep Russia. Theodor Seibert. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
EMorIONAL CURRENTS IN AMERICAN History. J. H. Denison. 


James Truslow. Routledge. 15s. 
Russian Revoiution. Leon Trotsky. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Seribner. 21s. 
Eyewitness. Maj.-Gen. Sir Ernest Swinton. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. 


Austria or To-pay. Victor W. Germains. Macmillan. 16s. 
THe ENGLIisH VirwaAce. A. K. Wickham. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
THe PreaAceMAKERS, 1814-1815. J. G. Lockhart. Duckworth. 
15s. 
JOHN SOBIESKI AND THE DEFEAT OF 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
JacoBiTeE Movement. Sir Charles Petrie. 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
RENAISSANCE France. Rachel 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
Tue LoyaL CLans. A. Cunningham. Cambridge Press. 
Tue SECRETARIES OF Strate, 1681-1782. 
Oxford Press. 10s. 6d. 


Istam. J. B. Morton. 


THE Eyre and 
Annand Taylor. Hamish 


30s. 
Mark A. Thomson. 


Leontios Maknarras: Recrran CONCERNING THE SWEET 
LAND or Cyprus. Ed. and trans. by R. M. Dawkins. 
2 vols. Oxford Press. 50s. 

STanNnore. Basil Williams. Oxford Press. 18s. 

Tue ENGuisu In Inpia. Sir John A. R. Marriott. Oxford 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

HEIMSKRINGLA, OR THE Lives OF THE Norse KInGs. Snorre 
Sturlason. Heffer. 18s. 

Tue Home Front. Sylvia Pankhurst. Hutchinson. 21s. 

IRELAND AND IRISHMEN IN THE FrEeNCH RevouuTion. Dr. 
Richard Hayes. Benn. 21s. 


Man’s Genius. E. Buller Barwick. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


A Hisrory or Europe, 1378-1494. W. T. Waugh. Methuen. 
16s. 
Tue Maxine or Evrorr. Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 


Ward. 15s. 


Tax War on tue Travian Front. _ Luigi Villari. Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Rennell Rodd. Cobden-Sanderson. 18s. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
Tue Birra or tHe Nations. Valeriu Marcu. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. ; 


NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN’ THE Hirwer East. Hans 
Kohn. Routledge. 15s. 

Economic DrvVELOPMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
France, GERMANY, Russia AND THE UNITED STATEs. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Economics oF MARKETING. 
waite. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Locic or Inpustriat OrGanizaTion. P. Sargant Florence. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

MEANS AND Enps. Arthur J. Penty. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

War Again To-morrow. L. Bauer. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Tue LeaGvue or Nations. Felix Morley. Faber and Faber, 18s. 

Tue Furure or Europe. F. McEachran. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

East AND West. S. K. Datta. Faber and Faber. 

THe INTELLIGENT MaAn’s Guipe TurouGcH 
G. D. H. Cole. Gollanez. 5s. 

LENIN’s COLLECTED Works. Vol. XIX—Wak AND REVOLUTION. 
Martin Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Rise AND Fa. OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL. J. Lentz. 
Martin Lawrence. 5s. 

History oF THE AMERICAN WorkKING CLAss. 
Martin Lawrence. 5s. 

Tue LAND Wirnsout UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Lawrence. 10s. 6d. 

Tue BoLsHEVIKS IN THE IMPERIAL DumMA: THe REMINISCENCES 
or Bapayev, 1907-1914. Martin Lawrence. 5s. 
Tue REBELLION OF THE Masses. José Ortega y Gassct. 

and Unwin.. 8s. 6d. 

Crimes OF THE YEAR. J. Gollomb. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Criinar, THe JupGE, AND THE Pusuic. Franz Alexander 
and Hugo Staub. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

INDIA AND THE Bririsn. Patricia Kendall. Scribner’s. 16s. 

An Economic History or Sovier Russia, 1917-1931. Lancelot 
Lawton. Macmillan. 16s. 

CRIME FROM THE INsIDE. Revelations and Confessions of a 
Warder. Ed. by John Gregory. Long. 12s. 6d. 

NorasB_e Triats: Cases or Dousr. R. Storry Deans. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

MIscHIEFS OF THE MarriaGE Law. ‘The Rev. Dr. J. F. Worsley- 
Boden. Williams and Norgate. 21s. 
THEeE+Economic History or Earty Britain. 
Vol. II. Free Trade and Steel. Cambridge Press. 25s. 
Noras.e Britisa Triats Series: THe Baccarat Case. Ed. 
by W. Teignmouth Shore. Lorp Ky.sant, Ed. by Collin 
Brooks. Jack Suerrarp, Ed. by Horace Bleackley. Hedge. 


The Late Mrs. R. B. Braith- 


12s. 6d. 
Worip CuHaos. 


Anthony Bimba. 


(Soviet Union.) Martin 


Allen 


Hamish 


J. H. Clapham. 


10s. 6d. - 

FrRoM PUNISHMENT TO PREVENTION. P. K. Sen. Oxford Press. 
10s. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE Economic ProsLem. N. Howeil. Daniel. 
5s. 

A History or Capirat PuNisaMent. John Laurence. Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d. 

Back TO Prosperity. Stephen Leacock. Constable. About 
8s. 6d. 


Tue Strates or Evrope, 1815-1871. R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 18s. 
Tue FINANCE OF GOVERNMENT. J. W. Hills and E. A. Fellowes. 


Allan. 8s. 6d. 
THe FINanciaAL AFTERMATH OF THE War. Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Benn. 8s. 6d. 
Spain’s Uncertain Crown. Robert Sencourt. Benn. 21s. 
CARRYING A GuN FoR At Capone. Jack Bilbo. Benn. 5s. 


PEACE AND DisarMAMENT. Leon Blum. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Necessrry or Communism. J. Middleton Murry. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


GEeRMANY—F aScist on Sovier? H. R. Knickerbocker. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

CaRTELLS, CONCERNS AND Trusts. Prof. Robert Liefmann. 
Methuen. 15s. 

Tue Mystery or THe TrapE Batance. T.E. Gregory. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 


Waldemar Gurian. 


THe Practice AND THreory or BoLsHEVISM. 
Sheed and Ward. ‘7s. 6d. 
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PITMAN’S NEW ECONOMICS SERIES | | 
: Buy your bookcase | 
‘CURRENCY AND | 
BANKING | this easy, modem way | 
i 
By D. T. JACK, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, University | 
of St. Andrews; Author of “ International Trade,’’ etc. 
This is another volume of immediate interest to readers ITH the Gunn Bookcase 
of Tue New STATESMAN. It provides a clear study of another section can always G 
the cconomics of banking, with specially interesting be added. No need to weed out It i}. ! 
chapters on Monetary Reconstruction and 5/- net crowded shelves or pack your books 
on the crises of 1931. too tightly. By investing in a 
This is one of the fourteen books which form Pitman’s Gunna you can add a section or two . " 
I New Economics series. An eight-page booklet giving full at a time. This is the finest way S ~) 
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The Manchester Guardian: “In his lively appreciation the author a ae oF arrange olelel clel | ie ee 
sees a choice for the Labour Party of becoming either the Party “TTT ye \ 
__ of the Left or a mere Parliamentary Socialist Group.” 
Which do YOU want it to be? On Sale, price 6d. (or by post 7d.), at the 
FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 11, Dartmouth Street, LONDQN, S.W.1. = 
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A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs: 


me Pas ' “+ oye 
One Year, post free, 30s. Six months, post free, 15s. Three months, 
post iree, 7s. 6d. and should be addressed to The Manager, 


NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 


10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Tue DissovvuTrion or AN Emprre. M, Buchanan. Murray. 15s. 

Tue Poisoner. Ladbroke Black. Nicholson and Watson. 
Ts. 6d. : , , 

Recovery: tue Seconp Errort. Sir Arthur Salter, Bell. 
10s. 6d. - 

War anp Dietomacy tn THE Frenco Rerpusuic. Frederick L. 
Schuman. McGraw Hill. 21s. 

Tue Srrucrure or Monorouist Inpustry. E. A. G. Robinson. 
Nisbet. 5s. 

I Bevreve. Heywood Broun. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Musr tne Leacue Fam? L. A. Zimmern. Hopkinson. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Wortp Acrargian Crisis. D. G. Hutton and Ann 
Berkelbach ; Tne CHALLENGE OF Russia. Maurice Dobb; 
Tae Furore or THe Pacrrice, W. J. Hinton. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d: each. 


MEDICAL 


InprvipuAL PsycHoLoGy AND Psycuno-Somatic D1tsorDERs. 
Dr. Langdon Brown and others. Daniel. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Science or Mepicine. Raphael Roche. Daniel. 5s. 

Euraanasia. C. Killickk Mifliard. Daniel. 2s. 

Tue DeveLopment oF Pusiic Heattn in Brirain. J. H. 
. Harley Williams. Black. 7s. 6d. 

A Text Boox or X-Ray THerapevutics. R. Knox. Black. 21s. 

Some Insecrions or Mepicat Practice. David Levi. Cassell. 

A Tuousanp Mareices. R. L. Dickinson and L. Beam. 
Williams and Norgate. 21s. . 

New Heattu vor Everyman. Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. 


Bles. 5s. 
MUSIC 


Frenca Piano Music. Alfred Cortot. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

Lire or Desussy. Léon Vallas. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

Tue VisisLE AND InvisiBLE IN Piano TECHNIQUE. Tobias 
Matthay. Milford. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Rinc: An Acr sy Acr GuIpE TO THE PLoT AND Music 
or WaGNnerR’s Opera Cycie, Das Rinc DER NIBELUNGEN. 
Aylmer Buesst. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

A Mepiarvat Caro, Book. Sir Richard Terry. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Eruicau Revatrviry. E. A. Westermarck. Kegin Paul. 15s. 

Tue Morar JupGMeNtT or THE CaiLtv. J. Piaget. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Tarory or Ficrions. Jeremy Bentham. Kegan Paul. 9s. 

Tue Stx Ways or Knowine. D. M. Datta. Alien and Unwin. 
15s. 

Lire 1n Nature. James Hinton. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

PutLosornicaL Aspects oF Mopern Scrence. C. E. M. Joad. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Essays ON WHITEHEAD’s PutLosopny oF OrGanism. Dorothy 
M. Emmet. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Puitosopuy oF THE Scrences. F. R. Tennant. Cambridge 
Press. 5s. 

Tue Ipeauistic CONCEPTION OF RELIGION; Vico, HEGEL, 
GentTite. Aline Lion. Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Aprroacu To Puttosorny. J.F.Wolfenden. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lots or Purpose. J. L. Stocks. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Licnt. A _ Philosophy of Consciousness. Archibald Weir. 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

A Brier OvtTune or Psycnotocy. William McDougall. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Perception. H. H. Price. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Asia's GoLpDEN Way. L. Cranmer-Byng. Murray. 15s. 

PsycnoLocy at Work. Ed. by Paul S. Achilles. McGraw Hill. 
10s. 6d. 


POETRY 


Snapows OF THE AmaTo.te. D. J. Darlow. Longmans Green. 
bs. 6d. 


Poems. A. Abrahams. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Verses. Anna de Bary. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Tut Opvyssry or Homer. ‘Trans. by J. W. Mackail. Oxford 
Press. 18s. 

Tox Roman Roap, anp Orner Poems. Robert Gittings. 
Milford: 5s. 


Verses II. Elizbabeth Daryush. Milford. 5s. - 
Wares anD Scorpions: SpectmENs OF MopERN Satinic VERSE. 
Coll. Sherard Vines. Wishart. 5s. 


 Earty Mepievar Frenca Lyrics. C. C. Abbott. Constable, 


About 15s. 
Tae Fiverotp Screen. William Plomer. Hogarth. 10s. 6d. 
Rimetess Numbers. R.C. Trevelyan. Hogarth. 5s. 
JurPiTeR AND THE Noun. Dorothy Wellesley. Hogarth. 2s. 
Tue Caprive Sarew AND OTHER Porys or a Biovocist. Julian 
Huxley. Blackwell. 5s. 
Mriuron’s Parapise Recainep. Ed. by E. H. Blakeney. Part- 
ridge. 12s. 6d. Signed copies 30s. 
Armep OcropeR AND Orner Porems. Lawrence Whistler. 
Decorated by Rex Whistler. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 
Sonnets or Lire. Leo Chiozza Money. Cobden-Sanderson. 4s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Reuicion, Morars AND tHe Inretitecr. F. E. Pollard. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. 

Tue Derve.orment or Rewicgious ToLERATION IN ENGLAND. 
W. K. Jordan. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

Tue Hory Gra: Irs LeGenps anp Sympouism. Arthur 
Edward Waite. Rider. 30s. 

Tue Biete Day By Day. J.C. Squire and the Rev. Noel Baker. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 5s. 

Tae Mustm Creep. A. J. Wensinck. Cambridge Press. 15s. 

Tue Couumpan Caurcu. J. A. Duke. Oxford Press. 10s. 

A History or Israzet. W. O. E. Ocsterley and Theodore H. 
Robinson. 2 vols. Oxford Press. 15s. each. 

Mopernism, Past aND Present. H. L. Stewart. Murray. 
12s. net. 

Tae Orner Spanisa Curisr. John A. Mackay. Student 
Christian Movement. 8s. 6d. 

Catuouiciry. H. H. Kelly. Student Christian Movement. 
4s. and 2s. 6d. ae 

Tue Quest or Souirupe. Peter F. Anson. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Romance oF THE Inwarp Licatr. L. V. Holdsworth. 


Dent. 7s. 6d: 
Tae Cuurcu A Necessary Evi. Alfred Fawkes. Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. 


THe GoipEen Sequence, . Evelyn Underhill. Methuen. -3s. 6d. 

Hosea. S.L. Brown. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

First AND Seconp EpistLes To THE THESSALONIANS. E. J. 
Bicknell. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

CurisTIANITyY In Cettic Lanps. Dom Louis Gougaud. Sheed 
and Ward. 18s. 

Ways or CarisTian Lire. Abbot Butler. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Irish Way. Various authors. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Curisttan Marriace. G. H.. Joyee. Sheed and Ward. 21s. 

Tue Jesuirs AND THe Great Mocut. Sir Edward Maclagan. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 15s. 

CurisTiAN Ovutiines. Dr. C. A. Alington. Nicholson and 
Watson. 2s. 6d. 

St. Parrick THE TRavELLING Man. W. M. Letts. Nicholson 
and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

SupernaTurAL Rewuicion. Dr. Carpenter. _ Nicholson and 
Watson. 15s. 


SCIENCE 


Tne INTERPRETATION OF THE ATom. fF. Soddy. Murray. 21s. 

Tue Sout or an Atom. W. Denham Verschoyle. Search 
Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tue EvLemMents oF THE New Quantum MEcuHANIcs. Otto 
Halpern and Hans Thirring. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Prosiems or Reiative Growrs. Julian S. Huxley. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

Tne Causes or Evotvurion. J. B. S. Haldane. Longmans, 
Green. 7s. 6d. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND Parers OF Epmonp Hauiry. Ed. by 
KE. F. MacPike. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Sous: Tue ConstiruTion anp CtassiFricaTion. G. W. 
Robinson. Murby. 

HeaninG iN Man ano Animats. R. F. Beatty. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

Tus Surrrisinc Worip. Gerald Heard. Cobden-Sanderson. 
3s. 6d. 

Dicressions of A MAN of Scrence. Sir A. Daniel Hall. Hopkin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 
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MA in a — 


Unit Bookcase. It is always com- 
plete and more sections can be 
added as your collection of books 
increases. It is handsomely de- 
signed and made in different sizes 
to suit varying heights of books. 
Inexpensive and British made. 
Adjustable Shelves are provided in 
the larzer sections. Units can be 


had with plain or leaded lights. 


Before purchasing a bookcase send for th: 
Mastercraft Illustrated list No. 3}. 


MASTERCRAFT 
PORTABLE SHELVING 


This is the perfect 
shelving for every 
library, private or 
public, small or large. 
Add more bays as you 
add more books. Rigid, 
handsome, inexp:nsive 
~® and easily erected. 
© Varying sizes for 
small or large books. 
i Adjustable shelves. 
All ports standardised. 
“ MASTER eer are 4 
UIPMENT 


BRITISH MADE by 
British Craftsmen. 


Write for Illustrated List No. 31. 














WARF 


- 
D 
HEIGHT. HEIGHT. | LB ACO 
Initial Bay, Initial a Fo 
46" x a FRA 








£3.17.6 £4. 17. r UIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
—— 17 62, Cannon St. Lonpon 
Other attend poo 35/- TELEPHONE 6598 











ALL THE NEW BOOKS, 


the books you see reviewed and advertised, or 
hear discussed on the wireless, or talked about 
by your friends, can be seen at Bumpus’s— 
and we can help you to choose the best. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER—Devotional 
Books, Books for Daily Readings, Confirmation 
Presents, Bibles, Prayer Books and Hymn 
Books—can be seen in all styles of binding and 
at all prices in the Department on the First Floor. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l 
Telephone : “fayfair 3601 
































BOWES & BOWES 


Now Ready. Free on Re que st. Catalogue 461 J. 

OLD TIME LITERATURE 

(Third Series), principally XVIIth & XVIIIth 

Centuries. Scarce and Out-of-the-way Works 
by Authors known and unknown, 

Just Issued. Calalogue 463 O. 

BARGAINS. Books on various Subjects 


in New Condition at much Reduced Prices. 


1 & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


Telegrams—Bowes, Cambridge. Telephone— 403 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS 
FOR SPRING, 1932 € 


The New British Empire 

By W. Y. Ertiorr. 25/- nct. A survey and interpretat 
post war changes in the Empire. ‘Full of acut nd 
reasoning.’’—The Times, 


Ding Goes to Russia 


By J. N. Dariinc 10/6 net A plain man’s intense! human 
impressions, I'ull of shrewd and entertaining observat 


Geography and Stamps 


By KNKent B. Stires. 12/6 net. A fascinating account of ; 
in relation to the history and geography of the world at | 
and informative.’’—Times Lit. Supplement. 


Drawn From Life 


. , a - " 
gy S. J. Woo Lr. © 25/- net Forty-two portraits of world-fa: 
men in lime and words. An ideal gift book. 


The Shadow of the Pope 


By MicHagEt WILLIAMS 15/- net. A profoundly interesting st 7 


of the movement against Catholics in the United States impartially 
written by a Catholic layman. 


* 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Aldwych House, W.C.2. 








BOOKS FOR 
THE EASTER HOLIDAY 


Call and make your choice from our large and varied stock, 
or write for our monthly catalogue of new publicatior 





1 special-list of books in new condition to be clea 
at greatly veduced prices before cur annual stockiakinz 
may be had on application. 





TRUSLOVE & HANS ON 


Booksellers : Heraldic and Court Stationer 
THE LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE 
l4a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.} 
(Tele.: REGENT 7527.) Second door jrom Bond 


, 








DO NOT FORGET THE CHILDREN 
THEY MUST COME FIRST 


Please help us to tring Happiness into the lives of 


1,100 poor Boys and Girls taken from poverty; 
some fatheriess, some motheriess, some tota! orphans. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 


PLEAD MOST EARNESTLY FOR IMMEDIATE FUNDS 














Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling ot! 


PLEASE HELP US 
| THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 


| | 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ SPRING BOOKS 








THE MODERN SHOTGUN 
By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD 
Vol. III. : Tilustrated. 15/- net. per vol. 


The third and last part of this comprehens sive work on sporting guns and ammunition has just been 
published. Ti imes anal Supplement : “The book will at once take its place as a classical work 
of reference.’ 


THE ANGLER AND THE THREAD LINE 


By ALEXANDER WANLESS Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


This fascinating method of angling is rapidly increasing in popularity, and this book will explain many 
misconceptions and propose new theories and methods. 


FLY-DRESSING 


By J. BERNARD Illustrated in Colour. 7/6 net. 


A book written by an expert for both the expert and the tyro, containing over 500 patterns of 
standard Trout and Grayling Flies. 


THE THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF MCDERN 
BALLROOM DANCING 


By VICTOR SILVESTER Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


A book that covers everything that is essential to modern dancing. Contains a complete syllabus 
for a Ballroom Examination, together with two hundred and thirty-one questions and answers, 


THE PROBLEM PARENT 


By A. S. NEILL B/- net. 


As is well known, Mr. Neill runs a school for ‘ difficult’ children, but in this book he deals with problem 
parents, who are apparently more difficult to handle. 


SEA TROUT FISHING 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A. llustrated. 7/6 net. 


Times: “ Practical hints on en ment and reasoned conclusions on methods and tactics. Of arresting 
interest to other sea-trout fishers 


ANGLING THEORIES & METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
Truth: “ A really delightful fishing book... contains a mint of interesting information.” 

By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE Illustrated. 6/- net. 
Daily Telegraph: “ A delightful work . .. limitless material for the garden-lover who is minded to 


invest horticulture with a new fascination.” 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE BIBLE 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE Illustrated. 6/- net. 


i 


Spectator : ‘Miss Rohde gives us a wealth of admirable pictures .. . this anthology is indeed a posy 
of flower-lore and is a notable collection.”’ 


EMDEN 


By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN Illustrated. 3/6 net. 
New Statesman: ‘Makes a valuable and stirring record of the Emden’s great adventure. . . well 
worth reading.”’ 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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1 as second-class Mail Matter at the Ne w York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the Proprietors hy The Cornwal! Press Ltd., Paris Garden, Stamford Street. 


L on, 8.E.1; Published at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingewsy, London, W.C.2. 
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